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April  to  May 

Blue  as  the  blue  of  Our  Lady’s  Robes, 

Is  the  sky  this  April  day, 

And  flecked  with  gold  as  a  butterfly’s  wings, 

Are  the  shadows  that  drift  and  play 

On  the  hillside  steep,  where  the  soft  wind  sings, 

And  stirs  each  bud  and  leaf, 

For  April’s  bright  song  is  sung  on  the  breeze, 

And  gone  is  dark  winter’s  grief. 


There  is  blue  and  gold  in  an  April  song, 
There’s  the  ripple  and  lull  of  streams, 

As  ice-free  they  hasten  over  the  fields, 

Warmed  in  the  bright  sun’s  beams. 

So  April  is  wearing  a  robe  of  blue, 

In  the  sky  for  the  Queen  of  May, 

And  gold  is  found  in  the  shadows  and  streams, 
As  they  drift  o’er  the  fields  in  play. 


John  C.  Kelly. 


Dirge 

These  were  his  only  lovers  here, 

Here  these  are  his  only  lovers  now; 

O  wind,  he  sang  with  you, 

And  rain,  with  you  he  wept; 

Sing,  O  wind — and  rain,  O  weep, 

Sing  and  weep  for  your  lover  now ! 
Starlight,  sunlight  and  moonlight, 

He  rested  his  head  on  your  heart; 
Rest,  O  moonlight,  sunlight  and  starlight, 
Rest  gently  on  his  heart  now! 

Snow,  he  loved  your  soft,  white  lips, 
Earth,  he  has  always  held  you  close; 
Cover  him  snow,  with  soft,  white  kisses, 
And  earth,  O  hold  him  closely  now! 


R.  Felix  Doherty. 


To  Sheila 

My  heart  is  in  Avoca 
Where  you  lie  so  still,  asthore. 

The  thrush  is  mute,  acushla, 

Who  sang  to  us  of  yore. 

The  hiding  crickets  chirring 
In  the  hush  of  ended  day 
Whispers  of  you,  alanna, 

And  the  years  of  yesterday. 

Sure,  sorrow’s  silent  yearning 
Makes  you  seem  so  near,  machree, 
That  the  heavy-hanging  hawthorne 
Seems  to  sadden.  Oh!  to  see 
Your  pensive  smile,  mavourneen, 
Would  be  life  enough  for  me ! 


Edward  Urban  Lee. 


Sierra  and  the  “Cancion  de 

Cuna” 

by 

Leo  P.  Moran 

IT  may  appear  strange  to  many  that  one  of  the  most  successful 
plays  artistically  and  financially,  last  season  in  New  York,  hap¬ 
pens  to  be  unknown  to  the  majority  of  people.  Many  have  never 
heard  of  the  “Cradle  Song,”  or  of  its  author,  Martinez  Sierra,  or  of  its 
producer,  Eva  Le  Gallienne.  Yet  in  that  realm  where  the  theatre  still 
means  drama,  these  names  are  held  in  high  esteem.  It  is  significant  to 
note  that  this  play  treats  of  convent  life,— the  simple  manner  in  which 
nuns  live  in  Spain— or  in  any  country  for  that  matter.  In  this  age 
of  jazz,  the  musical  comedy,  and  the  unsavory  play,  the  success  of  a 
real  drama  like  the  “Cradle  Song”  is  indeed  to  be  considered  nothing 
short  of  a  marvel.  It  is  proof  of  its  quality,  the  ability  of  its  author 
and  the  spirit  of  its  producer. 

People  are  not  going  down  to  Fourteenth  Street,  New  York,  to 
see  any  ordinary  play  when  there  is  so  much  entertainment  up-town 
where  the  bright  lights  dazzle  the  throngs.  Nor  are  the  “cultured”  Bos¬ 
tonian  theatre  patrons  going  to  visit  an  “out-of-the-way-theatre,”  and 
pack  it  to  the  doors  every  evening  for  any  ordinary  drama.  But  the 
seemingly  impossible  happened  in  both  Boston  and  New  York.  More¬ 
over,  they  are  still  crowding  Miss  Le  Gallienne’s  Fourteenth  Street 
Theatre  in  Manhattan,  and  in  all  probability,  the  people  of  Boston 
will  crowd  the  “out-of-the-way-theatre”  again  in  the  near  future.  The 
cynical  and  frowning  critics  of  the  Honorable  James  Walker’s  town 
expressed  grave  doubts  as  to  the  success  of  Miss  Le  Gallienne’s  ven¬ 
ture,  to  be  sure  the  play  was  written  originally  in  a  foreign  language 
(as  if  that  were  sufficient  to  seal  its  doom) ;  the  author  was  unknown; 
and,  in  general,  it  was  a  hazardous  and  foolhardy  proposition. 

The  public,  who,  after  all,  are  the  real  judges  of  the  theatre, 
rendered  their  decision.  They  crowded  to  the  Civic  Repertory  Theatre 
to  see  Miss  Le  Gallienne  in  “Cradle  Song,”  by  Martinez  Sierra. 
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Gregorio  Martinez  Sierra  is  practically  unknown  to  America.  Un¬ 
questionably  he  is,  today,  the  foremost  dramatist  of  Spain,  the  modern 
Calderon.  Spanish  and  European  critics  have  been  lavish  in  their 
praise  of  Sierra  because  he  is  giving  Spanish  literature  a  real  founda¬ 
tion.  He  is  still  a  young  man  and  has  already  earned  a  place  beside 
the  great  Spanish  dramatist  Benevente.  Sierra  also  writes  novels, 
poems  and  essays.  But  we  should  like  to  remember  him  as  the  drama¬ 
tist  who  in  this  peculiar  age  writes  plays  portraying  the  beautiful 
in  its  fullest  sense  and  makes  it  profitable  for  himself  and  the  pro¬ 
ducer. 

His  early  plays,  especially  “Mama,”  met  with  great  success.  He 
shows  and  portrays  the  nobility  and  virtues  of  the  women  of  Spain. 
They  are  happy  only  when  they  fulfill  their  duties  as  mothers.  They 
in  turn  also  fulfill  their  duties  to  their  daughters  in  being  their  best 
teachers.  These,  of  course,  will  be  recognized  as  some  of  the  tradi¬ 
tional  ideals  of  Spain,  but  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  these  ideals 
of  Spain,  but  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  these  ideals  imply  the 
enslaving  of  women.  The  history  of  Spain  will  quickly  disprove  this. 
In  “Mama,”  Sierra  tells  us  that  the  husband  should  make  his  wife 
his  intellectual  companion  in  his  business  affairs,  in  his  thoughts  and 
actions.  The  judgment  is  readily  made  that  Sierra  has  that  “philo¬ 
sophic  understanding,”  that  Clayton  Hamilton  demands  in  his  authors. 
His  other  plays  of  note  are  “Madame  Pepita,”  “Primavera  en  Otono,” 
and  the  outstanding  “Cancion  de  Cuna.” 

In  this  play  which  was  published  in  1911  we  find  Martinez  Sierra 
at  his  best.  In  this  drama  we  find  all  the  deep  emotions  of  the  true 
poet  expressed  in  artistic  form.  “Cradle  Song”  is  a  glimpse  of  the  life 
of  a  community  of  Dominican  Nuns  in  Spain.  We  are  taken  to  a  con¬ 
vent  and  we  see  them  working  at  their  various  occupations.  They  live 
and  talk  before  us.  It  certainly  is  a  challenge  to  those  very,  very 
strange  people  whom  we  hear  uttering  sinister  and  absurd  suspicions 
about  the  holy  women  who  leave  their  homes,  their  families,  wealth, 
and  the  world,  to  give  their  lives  to  their  Creator  for  the  sake  of 
mankind.  To  think  that  this  play  is  on  New  York’s  stage,  and  a 
startling  success ! 

The  curtain  rises  on  a  cloister  in  a  convent.  It  is  the  feast  day 
of  the  Prioress.  The  Sisters  pay  her  a  humble  tribute.  The  simplicity 
of  the  scene  enthralls.  We  seem  to  be  lifted  to  another  sphere.  The 
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old  doctor  makes  his  daily  visit.  The  bell  rings  and  the  nuns  find  a 
basket  at  the  door.  They  believe  it  to  be  a  gift  of  fruit  from  some 
kind  benefactor,  but  to  their  astonishment  they  find  a  young  baby 
girl  in  the  basket.  What  confusion!  A  note  from  the  mother,  an 
outcast,  urges  that  the  nuns  bring  the  child  up  to  be  a  pure,  good,  noble 
woman— a  woman  more  like  themselves  than  like  the  foundling 
mother.  Legally  the  nuns  could  not  care  for  the  child,  but  they  be¬ 
come  attached  to  the  infant  and  the  old  doctor  devises  a  scheme  to 
settle  the  situation.  He  adopts  the  girl  and  entrusts  her  to  the  nuns. 
The  Prioress  appoints  Sister  Joanna  of  the  Cross  to  care  for  the  child 
because  before  taking  her  vows,  Sister  Joanna  had  been  “Little 
Mother”  to  a  family  of  five  little  children.  Her  devotion  to  the  child 
is  that  of  a  mother  to  her  daughter.  The  excitement  of  the  nuns  is 
so  genuine,  so  natural,  that  the  spectator  feels  that  he  is  intruding  on 
the  cloister  of  the  convent.  The  next  scene  must  be  read  to  be  fully 
appreciated : 

Prioress:  It  is  time  for  prayer;  we  shall  decide  on  the  child’s 
name  afterwards.  Let  us  go.  ( The  nuns  begin  to  file  out  glancing  at 
the  infant  in  her  cradle .)  I  shall  leave  her  with  you,  Sister  Joanna  of 
the  Cross,  since  you  understand  children.  But  you  must  follow  the 
prayer  from  here  and  do  not  be  distracted.  ( The  nuns  leave  the  room 
and  go  into  the  adjoining  chapel;  Sister  Joanna  kneels  on  the  floor 
beside  the  cradle.  The  prayer  starts  and  all  the  nuns  including  Sister 
Joanna  answer.) 

Voice:  (Within.)  In  nomine  Patris  et  Filii  et  Spiritus  Sancti. 

(Sister  Joanna  blesses  herself  and  makes  responses  with  the  other 
nuns.) 

Sister  Joanna  and  Voices:  (Within.)  Amen. 

Sister  Joanna:  (To  the  infant.)  How  beautiful  you  are  my  little 

one. 

Voice:  (Within.)  Deus  in  adjutorium  meum  intende. 

Sister  Joanna  and  Voices:  Domine  ad  adjuvandum  me  festina. 
(The  curtain  begins  to  fall  slowly.) 

Sister  Joanna :  (To  the  infant.)  My  little  darling.  My  precious ! 

Voice:  (Within.)  Sicut  erat  in  principio  et  nunc  et  semper  et  in 
saecula  saeculorum.  Amen.  (But  Sister  Joanna  does  not  respond  this 
time;  she  leans  over  the  cradle  and  embraces  the  child  fondly.) 
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Sister  Joanna:  My  daughter.  My  darling.  Open  your  eyes. 
Whom  do  you  love? 

The  Curtain  Falls. 

Twenty  years  pass.  In  the  second  and  last  act  we  learn  from  the 
talk  and  actions  of  the  nuns  what  has  happened  during  those  golden 
years.  The  Sisters  are  busily  sewing,  the  girl,  Teresa,  is  now  a  young 
woman  engaged  to  a  young  man  of  the  village,  Antonio.  The  nuns, 
who  have  seen  her  grow  from  infancy  to  womanhood,  are  sad  at  the 
though  of  departure.  She  loves  them  all  as  her  mother  and,  especially, 
Sister  Joanna  of  the  Cross.  The  nuns  go  about  preparing  her  trous¬ 
seau,  endeavoring  to  conceal  their  feelings.  Teresa  bids  good-bye  to 
the  nuns  and  thanks  them  for  their  care.  She  calls  Sister  Joanna  aside. 
The  love  Teresa  bears  Sister  Joanna  is  clearly  illustrated  in  this  scene. 

Sister  Joanna :  What  do  you  want,  my  child  ? 

Teresa:  Now  that  we  are  alone  bless  me  while  there  is  no  one 
here  to  see— for  you  are  my  mother,  more  than  all  the  rest! 

Sister  Joanna:  Get  up.  ( Teresa  gets  up.)  Don’t  say  that.  In 
God’s  house  we  all  are  equal. 

Teresa:  But  in  my  heart  you  are  the  first  .  .  .  Mother,  where  do 
you  suppose  I  came  from? 

Sister  Joanna:  From  Heaven,  as  we  all  did. 

Teresa:  Do  you  truly  believe  that  we  have  all  come  from 
Heaven  ? 

Sister  Joanna:  At  least  you  have  come  from  Heaven  to  me.  You 
say  that  I  am  your  Mother,  more  than  the  others— I  am  not ;  although 
—but  you  have  been  my  happiness  and  joy. 

Teresa :  Mother ! 

Sister  Joanna.  ( With  emotion.)  I  have  had  such  pleasure  to 
hear  you  laugh  and  to  see  you  run  about  the  cloisters !  When  I  came 
here  I  had  a  real  vocation,  but  I  used  to  worry  because  I  had  to  leave 
my  little  brothers  and  sisters.  Then  you  arrived  and  I  forgot  the 
world— my  worries  entirely.  So  I  say  you  came  from  Heaven. 

Teresa:  {Smiling.)  But  you  scolded  me  sometimes. 

Sister  Joanna:  When  did  I  scold  you? 

Teresa.  It  is  of  no  importance  now.  I  have  told  Antonio  many 
times  that  Sister  Joanna  of  the  Cross  is  my  Mother.  My  Mother,  we, 
—he  always  calls  you  Mother  now. 

Sister  Joanna:  My  darling,  will  you  be  happy  with  him? 
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Teresa :  I  am  sure  I  will  mother.  I  know  I  will  be  happy.  Truly 
happy. 

The  simplicity  of  the  “Cradle  Song”  stands  out  above  all  its 
characteristics.  It  is  because  of  this  that  it  is  Sierra’s  greatest  work, 
that  it  is  one  of  the  modern  stage  successes.  It  seems  to  be  far  away, 
far  above  us  and  that  is  why  we  appreciate  it.  The  gentle  humor  of 
the  play  is  shown  when  Antonio  comes  to  the  Convent  with  the  old 
Doctor  for  Teresa.  He  greets  all  the  nuns  and  converses  with  them. 
The  translation  in  part  is  as  follows : 

Sister  Sagario :  {to  Antonio.)  How  long  will  you  be  on  the  ocean 
going  to  America? 

Antonio  :  Two  weeks. 

Sister  Marcella :  My,  what  an  eternity !  It  will  take  a  letter  two 
weeks  to  reach  us. 

Antonio:  Oh,  no,  Sister!  We’ll  send  one  from  the  middle  of 
the  ocean  and  you  will  receive  it  the  same  day. 

Sister  Inez.  But,  goodness  gracious,  how  do  the  words  travel  ? 

Teresa:  Through  the  air  like  birds. 

Sister  Inez.  It  appears  to  me  to  be  the  work  of  Satan.  When 
your  letter  arrives  before  opening  it,  I  shall  sprinkle  it  with  Holy 
Water ! 

Then  comes  the  farewell :  Teresa  embraces  the  nuns  in  turn,  and 
finally  Sister  Joanna  of  the  Cross.  She  is  gone.  The  nuns  must  go 
about  their  work  again.  The  hour  of  prayer  has  come.  The  nuns 
file  into  the  Chapel,  all  weeping  softly.  But  Sister  Joanna  remains 
behind.  She  falls  on  the  floor  beside  an  empty  chair,  and  breaks  down 
as  Sierra  says,  “Llorando  acongojada,”  weeping  sorrowfully.  Thus 
ends  the  idyl  of  the  Spanish  Nuns. 

It  offers  a  very  pronounced  contrast  with  many— most— of  the 
plays  that  hold  the  boards  today.  It  is  a  proof  to  the  producers  that 
the  public  will  support  a  really  good  play.  All  praise  must  be  given 
to  Miss  Eva  Le  Gallienne,  an  able  actress,  a  daring  producer,  for  her 
courage  for  presenting  this  play.  It  has  proven  its  worth  as  a  drama. 
It  has  won  Sierra  a  place  in  national  literature,  and  for  the  nuns— it 
has  increased  the  respect  in  which  the  world  holds  these  holy  women, 
we  have  intruded  on  their  peaceful  life  and  we  retire  in  silence  and  in 
admiration.  We  decide  no  longer, 

“turbar  la  serena  quietud  de  vuestro  nido.” 


_ 


The 


John  Butler 

Where  the  hill  swelled  to  its  fullness,  a  many-windowed  mansion 
stood  like  a  compact  storm-cloud  against  the  sky.  The  magic  street¬ 
light  conjured  a  circle  of  radiance  on  the  glistening  rain-swept  side¬ 
walk,  and  pointed  out  with  ghostly  hands  the  outlines  of  the  house. 
Little  tots  in  pinafores  must  have  scrambled  around  those  stone  bird- 
baths,  and  sat  on  those  icy  benches  in  the  warmth  of  Spring  and 
Summer,  their  eyes  shining  as  nurse  read,  “Tiger,  tiger,  burning 
bright— .”  At  night,  a  thousand  candle  flames  must  have  blinked 
into  being,  there.  Carriage  after  carriage  must  have  flashed  up  to 
the  door,  discharged  its  group  of  merrymakers,  and  rolled  around  to 
the  stable.  Oh,  the  music  that  must  have  rung  out  then!  Didn’t 
the  minuet  merge  into  the  reel,  the  fiddle  wax  eloquent,  and  frilled 
dames  dose,  while  heels  gleamed,  curls  whirled,  and  laughter  rose 
higher  and  higher?  This  July  evening,  however,  a  single  light  was 
gleaming  in  a  far-off  window;  all  else  was  dark  save  where  a  sulky 
light  flushed  and  flickered  beneath  the  curtain  of  a  lower  room. 

An  automobile  drew  up  to  the  curb,  a  woman  got  out,  and  along 
the  walk  that  led  to  the  home,  her  footfalls  clapped  with  light  cer¬ 
tainty.  She  was  tall  and  carried  her  head  well.  Reaching  the  steps, 
she  mounted  them  quickly,  and  lightly  pressed  the  doorbell,  which 
she  found  without  any  fumbling.  Presently  the  door  opened  with  a 
glare  upon  the  verandah,  and  a  servant  bade  her  to  come  in. 

She  asked  for  Mr.  Barton,  and  was  requested  to  enter  the  parlor. 
There  she  sat  very  stiffly  in  a  straight-back  chair,  scanning  the  por¬ 
traits  all  so  strangely  familiar.  The  lights  pained  her  eyes.  “What  a 
homelike  glow  floor  lamps  well  placed— by  the  fireplace,  the  divan,  say, 
—would  lend !  ”  she  thought.  She  could  not  help  looking  at  the  cur- 
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tains,  whose  rich  stupidity  made  her  shudder.  “How  much  I’ve 
learned !”  she  marveled.  “They  should  be—” 

At  that  moment  the  master4  of  the  house  entered.  He  was  a  man 
spitefully  strong,  with  vigorous  eyes,  a  broad  face,  and  a  torturing 
handshake.  The  woman  looked  up  brightly.  He  halted. 

“Good  evening,”  she  said,  “and  how  are  you?” 

“Well  enough,  thank  you,”  he  answered  curtly,  “and  you?” 

“Splendid!”  she  replied,  and  smiled  up  at  his  stolid  countenance. 

“You  are  here  about  the  deed,  I  suppose,”  he  began.  “I  have 
attended  to  it,  and  you  have  only  to  sign  it.” 

He  excused  himself,  left  the  room,  and  briskly  went  to  his  study  to 
procure  the  paper.  “He  is  changed,  he  is  oh,  so  old!”  she  admitted 
to  her  heart.  Then  struggle  as  she  would,  another  revelation  over¬ 
whelmed  her— “I  love  him  yet!”  She  heard  him  returning  and 
quickly  composed  herself.  With  the  paper  in  hand,  he  reentered, 
laid  it  on  a  table,  and  held  a  chair  for  the  woman. 

She  examined  the  document  carefully,  and  asked,  “Shall  I  sign 
it  ‘Mrs.  Henry  W.  Barton,  divorced  wife  of  Mr.  Henry  W.  Barton’ 
or-” 

“That  will  do,  I  believe,”  he  replied. 

In  a  moment  she  had  finished.  As  she  passed  through  the  hall, 
she  impulsively  demanded,  “It  is  all  arranged  for  John,  then?  You 
never  told  him?  How  is  he?” 

“Your  son  thinks  you  are  dead.  He  is  very  well,  I  think.”  Then 
with  greater  calmness,  he  bade  her  good-night,  and  stumbled  back  to 
his  den. 

Fifteen  years!  Fifteen  years  without  her!  With  all  their  force 
they  confronted  him,  a  legion  of  departed  days,  an  eternity  of  noth¬ 
ingness.  He  gazed  into  the  fire;  her  face  peered  at  him  from  the 
flames,  assured,  exultant,  handsome.  He  studied  a  novel;  but  she 
was  there  smilingly  mocking  him.  He  lay  down,  and  her  eyes  haunted 
his  dreams. 

A  half-hour  later,  the  back  door  which  had  been  left  unlocked 
again  through  someone’s  negligence,  swung  hastily  open,  and  quietly 
shut.  Footfalls  rustled  through  the  rooms.  As  they  approached  his 
den,  Mr.  Barton  glanced  up  from  the  couch  where  he  had  been  lying 
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very  still.  Thinking  it  a  servant  with  a  grievance  to  import  or  a  boon 
to  request,  he  sat  up,  adjusted  his  tie,  and  called,  “Come  in.” 

The  door  slowly  opened,  and  there  entered  a  boy  in  prison  gray, 
who  stood  erect  against  the  door,  his  jaw  thrust  forward,  his  lips 
twitching,  his  eyes  sparkling  with  rebellous  tears,— his  son.  He  looked 
his  father  straight  in  the  eyes,  then  stared  at  the  floor  in  complete 
humiliation.  Mr.  Barton  gazed  at  him,  at  his  closely  shaven  scalp,  at 
his  gray  flannel  shirt,  at  his  prison  pants  and  shoes.  At  last  he  de¬ 
manded,  “How  did  you  get  out?”  Then  without  waiting  for  a  reply, 
he  commanded,  “go  up  to  your  room  and  change  your  clothes, — 
quick !  ” 

John  was  in  his  old  chamber  in  a  minute,  and  was  pulling  off  his 
shirt  with  swift,  sure  motions.  He  bent  to  unlace  his  shoes,  and  his 
glance  fell  on  a  photograph  of  his  mother.  He  swallowed,  tugged  at 
the  lacings,  and  hobbled  in  one  shoe  toward  the  picture.  He  picked 
it  up  and  took  it  over  to  the  bed.  There  he  held  it  at  arm’s  length, 
while  he  lay  gazing  at  it  through  tears. 

Downstairs,  Mr.  Barton  was  laboring  to  restrain  a  seething  tide 
of  thoughts  and  moods.  First  he  cursed  the  lack  of  decision  that  had 
betrayed  him  always,  and  just  now.  “John  escape?  Impossible! 
Mad!  Cowardly!  I  should  have  called  the  police!”  Then  he  found 
himself  thinking  of  his  wife  in  a  thousand  different  settings,  he 
imagined  he  had  forgotten.  He  was  again  at  the  outing  where  he 
learned  for  the  first  time  how  deft  her  hands  were  in  preparing  lunch, 
and  how  helpless  she  was  before  a  caterpillar.  He  saw  her  seated  on 
a  gigantic  boulder  at  the  seashore,  a  parasol  above  her  shoulder,  a 
bright  hat  above  her  eyes,  and  her  eyes  above  the  whole  world.  He 
was  driving  again  with  her  in  a  gig  that  went  slowly  and  more  slowly 
along  a  country  road,  while  the  moonlight  played  on  her  soft  hair 
that  tumbled  from  beneath  a  broad-brimmed,  velvet-banded  hat.  He 
thought  of  their  bright  wedding  day,  the  honeymoon,  the  birth  of 
John,  and  the  first  harsh,  grating  words  of  disagreement. 

Suddenly  he  heard  the  doorbell  buzzing  far  away.  The  butler 
moved  along  the  hall,  and  let  someone  enter.  Almost  in  a  fever, 
through  which  “Police!  Police!”  kept  ringing  in  his  ears,  he  waited 
to  be  called.  Finally,  he  was  summoned,  and  he  walked  towards  the 
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parlor,  but  with  uneasy  step.  He  halted  at  the  door,  and  saw  his 
former  wife  fluttering  towards  him. 

“John!  O  John!”  she  was  saying,  “I  am  sorry—”  and  could  say 
no  more. 

He  took  her  into  his  arms,  kissed  her,  and  laughed  a  long,  loud, 
boyish  laugh.  Then  they  heard  John  coming  down  the  stairs.  A 
stride  along  the  corridor,— then  he  saw  them  and  stood  mute  and 
motionless,  his  face  as  pale  as  his  gray  uniform.  Suddenly  he  said 
very  shortly,  “I  am  going  to  give  myself  up.”  Then  turning  on  his 
heel,  he  strode  towards  the  door. 

Before  he  could  reach  it  his  father’s  hand  was  on  his  shoulder 
gripping  it  affectionately.  He  was  saying  with  emotion,  “Give  your¬ 
self  up?  Of  course,  but,  John,  first  give  yourself  up  to  your  mother.” 

John  turned,  and  with  something  of  surprise  and  the  casual  in 
his  voice,  he  asked,  “You  have  married  again,  Dad?” 

“No,”  his  father  answered,  “she  never  died,— nor  did  our  love.” 

Father  and  son  turned  to  the  mother.  Her  expression  of  horror 
recalled  to  them  the  shame  of  the  boy’s  garb. 

O  Mary,  didn’t  you  know?”  the  father  asked. 

“Yes,”  she  replied,  “that  is  why  I  came  back.” 

***** 

As  the  door  shut,  Mrs.  Barton  hastened  down  the  steps  to  a 
waiting  automobile.  She  got  in,  and  was  soon  passing  swiftly  along 
the  rain-wearied  roads  and  streets  toward  the  city.  How  strangely 
shaken  she  felt,  now  that  the  crisis  was  over!  She  was  vexed,  too, 
to  find  herself  pitying  her  former  husband,  his  gray  hairs,  his  lifeless 
accents,  his  lonely  life.  “Oh,  he  brought  it  all  on  himself,  unless—,” 
and  she  wept  a  little,  huddled  in  the  corner  of  the  limousine.  Then 
she  drew  herself  up  and  fixed  her  wet  eyes  on  the  tassels  that  swayed 
rhythmically  near  her  hand,  and  wondered,  and  wondered. 


Clothes  and  the  Man 

by 

Nicholas  J.  Wells 

“If  gay  attire  delight  thine  eye 
I’ll  dight  me  in  array; 

For  you,  alone,  I  ride  the  ring, 

For  you  I  wear  the  blue.” 

SITTING  here  on  this  heavenly  hill,  I  am  overcome  with  the 
desire  to  write  a  wonderful  poem  of  melodious  mystery.  The 
air  is  strengthening  on  this  mild  May  morning  in  April.  My 
worries  are  forgotten.  The  rising  sun  shines  from  a  distant  deep  blue. 
To  my  right  the  vaporizing  clouds  flee  with  the  night.  The  green  at 
my  feet  is  glaucous,  mingling  with  little  violet  berries  and  their  white 
fuzzed  stems.  I  am  stimulated  with  poetical  desire.  Jumping  up, 
I  stand  stretching  my  arms  above  me,  the  hill  my  minaret,  facing  the 
smiling  sun.  The  whole  essence  of  me  tingles.  Like  the  mantles  of 
some  beauty  of  thought,  I  ravish  the  sense  of  my  own  joyful  relaxa¬ 
tion.  Once  more  I  feel  the  urge  to  send  my  sleepy  soul  a-winging  its 
way  to  heaven,  to  return  with  the  inspiration  of  a  mystical  poem. 
I  clutch  at  high  heaven  —  the  sublimity  of  the  landscape  —  I 
close  my  eyes.  Suddenly— the  message  of  a  memory  comes  : 

1  have  forgotten  to  press  my  pants  I 

Oh!  Horrible,  horrible  bathos!  Oh,  what  a  fool!  And  yet, 
don’t  you  think  the  charm  of  a  brilliant  morning,  after  a  rainy  night- 
before,  has  had  a  queerer  effect  on  many?  Crunching  an  end  of  a 
slender  stalk  between  my  teeth,  I  begin  to  think  about  clothes. 

The  sartorial  devotion  is  a  wedge  for  much  merriment  with  the 
feminine  element  of  our  household.  Their  merriment  is  always  at 
my  expense.  I  am  fastidious  about  clothes,  you  see,  to  an  insatiable 
degree.  If  I  had  sent  all  my  clothes  to  the  tailor  when  I  considered 
them  fit  for  his  hands,  I  should  now  be  in  an  almshouse.  How  irritat- 
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ing  is  my  elder  sister’s  laughing  when  she  comes  upon  me  arranging 
my  meagre  wardrobe.  “Oh!  Vanity,  vanity!”  But,  still,  I  feel 
justified  for  my  so  slight  passion.  The  sense  of  pleasure  which  comes 
from  my  realization  of  fine  appearance  is  worth  its  price.  Slipshod, 
or  even  merely  presentable,  I  am  a  circus  horse  sans  spangles. 

The  litterateurs  of  ages  past  afforded,  then,  no  hope  for  my 
poetical  ambitions,  the  reason,  perhaps,  for  my  going  from  verse  to 
worse.  How  could  I  continue  to  dress  decently  and  still  be  a  writer, 
especially  of  verse,  when  masters  of  the  written  word  were  all  a  race 
of  beggarly  tramps?  Tradition  has  made  fools  of  many  writers  in 
discussing  their  dress.  Is  this  idea  of  literary  fanaticism  not  rooted 
in  the  fact  that  most  of  the  older  writers  looked  too  little  to  their 
clothes  ?  The  explanation  may  be  logical. 

Clothes,  I  repeat,  amount,  with  mere  me,  to  a  passion.  Appear¬ 
ance  is  just  about  everything  in  my  idea  of  this  sorry  scheme  of  worldly 
things.  If  every  man  and  woman  were  to  well  appear,  the  result 
would  go  leagues  in  establishing  harmony  in  any  community.  You  say 
that  I  exaggerate!  Well,  I  don’t  know  about  that.  Beauty  goes  a 
long  way  in  creating  serenity.  No  one  ever  looked  serene  in  abused 
clothes. 

It  has  been  said  that  Woman  is  the  root  of  all  unpleasantness. 
Now  I  am  not  enough  of  a  misogynist  to  agree  whole-heartedly  with 
the  cynical  theme  of  that  wail,  but  lying  far  up  the  hill  this  merry 
morn,  I  wonder  why  it  is  that  the  woman  is  looked  upon  as  such  a 
parasite  by  men— or,  at  least,  by  balky  bachelors.  I  can  come  only 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  since  she  is  such  a  waster  of  time,  money, 
and  strength.  For  she  is  such  a  waster  when  she  turns  her  attention 
to  clothes.  And  these  three  “wastes”  are  dear  to  the  heart  of  man. 
Ever  since  Adam  and  his  wife  scouted  their  famous  horticultural 
exhibit  for  leaves,  fig-titious  or  no,  of  cut  and  color  most  suited  to 
their  types,  the  reputation  for  vanity  has  been  mutual  between  the 
two  sexes.  I  think,  too,  that  the  male  element  is  a  bit  more  fussy. 
The  dress  of  the  two  differs  in  intensity.  The  pompous  sex  is  flashy 
and  flaunting;  the  pickle-nibbling  sex  is  gay  and  glittering.  In  the 
combination  of  economy  and  well  dress,  the  ladies  have  always  run 
a  very  poor  second.  It  is  the  woman  who  spends  the  outlandish  sums, 
trying  in  vain  to  keep  herself  on  a  par  with  man.  Man,  the  sensible, 
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spends  comparatively  nothing  at  all.  It  is  the  woman  who  makes 
such  a  silly  goose  of  herself,  winning  first  the  praise,  then  the  ridicule, 
and,  finally,  the  scorn  of  the  dress-wiser  sex.  It’s  the  same  old  story, 
age  in  and  age  out.  The  woman  goes  to  extremes,  seldom  to  ex¬ 
tremities.  Small  wonder  that  she  goes  awry  so  often.  The  man’s 
changes  in  style  are  slow,  and  surely  effective.  Finicky  as  I  am  about 
clothes,  I  have  yet  to  see  the  day  when  I  shall  gaze  at  a  last-year’s 
suit  and  sigh:  “O,  dear!  These  trousers  only  reach  to  my  calves, 
and  they’re  wearing  them  over  the  ankles  this  year!  And  large 
lapels  this  season— no  material  to  make  these  over,  either!  OH! 
DEAR!” 

Yes,  surely,  there  are  men  who  go  to  extremes.  But  it  is  mostly 
only  the  young  of  them  that  are  faddish.  In  the  past  decade  or  more 
we  have  witnessed  only  two  great  opposing  styles  for  the  man— the 
craze  for  “bell-bottoms,”  and  the  rage  for  “Oxford  bags.”  Yet,  the 
Valentino  and  the  Wales  cuts  each  lasted  for  a  considerable  length 
of  time.  We  all  had  opportunity  to  wear  out  the  several  suits  before 
a  return  to  normalcy.  Remember,  too,  that  one  did  not  necessarily 
have  to  adopt  either  style  in  order  to  be  among  the  well  dressed. 

Could  woman  do  as  well  ?  I  have  my  doubts.  She  certainly  out¬ 
lays  plenty  of  money,  while  a  “mere”  man  can  be  well  dressed  any¬ 
where  with  less  than  half  a  dozen  suits,  if  necessary.  The  average 
daughter  will  spend  more  in  one  month  than  a  son  will  in  twelve. 
And  taking  stock  of  each’s  amount  of  clothes  that  are  stylish,  a  year 
later,  especially  of  those  that  have  been  bought  a  year  before,  one 
well  may  ask:  Where  on  earth ,  if  there  is  no  hell  as  many  try  to  tell 
us,  can  woman’s  money  go  to?  From  her  senselessness  in  this  matter 
of  clothes  rose  the  expression,  “No  man  can  ever  understand  woman.” 
Nay,  neither  can  the  wisest  man  understand  a  lunatic!  There  is  no 
question  about  the  matter.  Even  passing  over  the  consideration  that 
men  are  the  most  famous  designers  of  women’s  clothes,  and  the  appall¬ 
ing  tragedy  that  seemingly  would  result  if  the  creation  of  feminine 
styles  were  left  to  women,  one  cannot  deny  that  the  male  far  passes 
the  other  in  the  art  of  dress.  Even  Professor  Diogenes  Teufelsdrockh,  in 
his  immortal  work,  Philosophy  of  Clothes ,  says:  Thus  do  the  two  sexes 
vie  with  each  other  in  the  art  of  decoration ;  and  as  usual  the  stronger 
carries  it.”  And  no  one  will  deny  that  the  male  is  the  stronger  sex ! 

To  the  man,  well  appearing  clothes  are  of  much  importance.  He 
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has  his  vanity.  He  goes  off  to  town  and  buys  a  green  hat.  If  no  one 
praises  it,  if  his  wife  disregards  it,  if  his  friends  ignore  it,  he  soon 
gets  rid  of  it.  Yet,  a  man  does  not  buy  his  clothes  as  a  woman  does. 
Woman  is  willing  to  make  her  selections  through  the  guiding  advice 
of  her  friends.  The  man  rarely  consults  the  opinion  of  a  friend  about 
what  he  buys  to  wear.  He  has  his  own  personal  notions  about  such 
things.  Perhaps  he  has  no  rational  reason  for  those  notions ;  couldn’t 
tell  upon  what  they  are  founded.  He  does  not,  however,  go  wild  over 
his  clothes  like  the  woman.  Here  is  one  great  secret  for  his  superiority 
in  the  art  of  dress.  He  goes  about  the  business  in  an  unpretentious 
way.  By  the  slender  and  simple  “press”  he  transforms  an  ugly  and 
pitiable  piece  of  raiment,  called  the  “pants”  or  “trousers,”  to  a  thing 
of  undefinable  beauty.  Pressed  pants  have  more  than  an  alliterative 
quality.  The  manufacturers  of  our  most  famous  shampoo  prepara¬ 
tion,  in  recommending  a  hair  dressing  for  use  after  washing  one’s  locks, 
chose  one  that  advertised  itself  as  being  as  necessary  as  the  pressed 
suit.  Now,  no  one  will  deny  that  well-groomed  hair  is  an  asset.  And 
since  the  thing  that  an  article  is  compared  to  is  always  more  important 
than  that  which  is  likened  to  it,  how  much  more  an  asset  are  good 
clothes?  Clothes,  after  all,  are  not  of  frivolous  or  farcical  considera¬ 
tion.  Again  I  quote  from  Teufelsdrockh:  “Clothes,  as  despicable  as 
we  think  them,  are  so  unspeakably  significant.  Clothes,  from  the 
King’s  mantle  downwards,  are  emblematic,  not  of  want  only,  but  of 
a  manifold  cunning  victory  over  want.  .  .  .  Thus  in  this  one  pregnant 
subject  of  CLOTHES,  rightly  understood,  is  included  all  that  men 
have  thought,  dreamed,  done,  and  been:  the  whole  external  universe 
and  what  it  holds  is  nothing  but  clothing,  and  the  essence  of  all  science 
lies  in  the  PHILOSOPHY  OF  CLOTHES.” 

In  men’s  clothes,  three  colors  predominate.  Blue  is  ever  in  vogue ; 
men  wear  the  same  blue  suits  sometimes  for  as  long  as  ten  years,  and 
still  appear  stylish.  Gray  follows  in  popularity,  more  a  summer  color, 
since  it  absorbs  but  few  of  the  sun’s  rays.  Browns  and  tans  come  in 
fairly  strong,  at  times  running  first  in  their  voguish  periods.  These 
three  colors  suit  just  about  every  type  of  buck  and  billy  goat.  Fit, 
too,  goes  far  in  the  establishing  of  the  pre-eminence  of  men  in  dressing 
well.  Clothing  store  sales  men  are  masters  of  their  art,  as  well  as  the 
tailors,  and  their  excellence  is  broadcast  in  all  that  the  well-dressed 
man  may  wear. 
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As  for  hats,  these  with  shoes  and  shirts  are,  in  the  manly  styles, 
subject  to  but  little  change.  Once  in  a  while,  yea,  in  a  great  while, 
some  change,  rarely  radical,  occurs.  The  hat  bow  may  shoot  around 
to  the  back  of  the  hat,  or  the  hats,  themselves,  may  sport  a  green  tint. 
Or,  as  is  now  fashionable,  the  man  may  wear  in  the  band  of  his  head 
gear,  one  of  those  ugly  little  Tyrolean  feathers— the  blooming  things  I 
They  seem  a  bit  too  effeminate.  I  wore  one  for  a  while.  Why  ?  Only 
because  someone’s  strolling  cigarette  burned  a  hole  in  my  then  new 
felt,  just  above  the  band-bow.  While  wearing  the  lid,  I  was  in  agony. 
But,  there  was  the  realization  that,  notwithstanding  the  personal 
idiosyncrasy,  my  hat  was  still  well  appearing.  There  is  in  this  and 
other  fads  a  harbinger  of  an  increase  of  color  in  men’s  clothes.  And 
color,  when  it  really  arrives,  will  stay  long  enough  for  the  male  to 
enjoy  not  only  the  feeling  that  he  is  in  style,  but,  in  addition,  the 
knowledge  that  he  is  getting  his  money’s  worth  out  of  the  investment 
in  bright  raiment.  The  color  note  is  seen,  also,  in  the  proclivity  toward 
the  blue,  green,  and  vari-colored  shirt,  golf  hose,  knickers,  the  brilliant 
tie  proudly  displayed,  and  the  like.  The  masculine  half  of  the  world 
is  claiming  his  suffrage  in  color,  as  the  male  in  the  bird  kingdom  has  for 
—oh,  how  many  years!  He  is  quitting  drabness.  One  may  well  be 
sure  that  here,  as  in  all  else  of  clothes,  he  will  do  a  better  job  than 
the  remaining  half  of  the  human  race.  Some  men  will  go  to  extremes, 
reveling  in  being  stared  at.  Like  Mark  Twain,  with  his  daily  pure 
white  suits  that  matched  his  snow-shaded  hair,  they  love  to  compel 
the  backward  glances  of  passers-by.  That  is  their  right.  Yet,  the 
real  well-dressed  man  will  go  along  in  his  same  steady  and  sure  way— 
decades  ahead  of  your  well-dressed  woman  in  the  combination  of  ap¬ 
pearance  and  economy. 

Nor  did  the  man’s  clothes  result  from  any  mimicking  of  high 
society.  His  trousers  come  from  the  French  peasant.  His  soft  collars 
from  Whitechapel.  His  jacket,  a  garment  of  the  common  people.  His 
knickers  from  the  lowland  Scottish  peasants.  Even  his  dress  coat  did 
not  originate  in  the  courts  of  kings.  It  came  from  the  riding-coat  of 
the  English  farmer  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

In  any  discussion  of  men’s  clothes,  the  problem  of  Christmas 
neckties  pops  up  perennially.  Oh,  Oh,  Woman!  It  drives  one  speech¬ 
less.  Woman,  woman,  sticking  your  inquisitive  nose  into  everyone’s 
business !  Any  male  who  wears  the  ties  that  the  average  woman  picks 
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out  for  him  is  either  a  watery  martyr  or  is  possessed  of  dragons  in 
his  belfry.  If  she  strikes  a  plausible  color,  she  will  choose  an  out¬ 
rageous  pattern.  She  buys  a  tie  in  a  pretty  box.  It  is  the  box  that 
sells  her  the  tie.  Oh,  yes — the  tie  looked  SO  nice  in  the  box!  Will 
she  ever  learn  that  a  tie  should  be  chosen  with  an  idea  of  the  intended 
wearer:  his  suit  colors,  his  form  and  complexion,  his  face  and  figure? 
Nay!  Nay!  She  is  too  giddy. 

There  is  only  one  man  who  can  rightly  wear  such  impossible  ties. 
He  is  the  college  professor.  There  was  one— I  remember  him  well, 
gone  but  not  forgotten— who  drew  our  undivided  attention  to  his 
own  erudite  self.  He  would  enter  at  the  beginning  of  the  class,  en¬ 
wrapped  in  the  most  weird  of  ties.  We  looked,  and  looking,  were  held ; 
once  held,  we  absorbed.  Of  a  day  when  the  sun  was  high,  and  the 
outdoors  called,  he  blossomed  forth  in  some  such  costume  as  lavender 
necktie,  white  knickers,  and  black  gown.  He  was  a  peer  among 
pedagogues. 

Clothes,  it  seems,  tell  a  whole  story  about  a  man.  Still,  the  idea 
that  brilliance  is  clothed  in  seedy  rags  is  as  erroneous  as  it  is  pre¬ 
posterous.  Of  course,  clothes  are  not  of  supreme  importance;  they 
hardly  ever  hold  a  job  for  a  man,  but  they  very  often  get  it  for  him. 
Clothes,  in  their  proper  place,  do  much  for  the  men.  They  would  do 
as  much  for  the  women,  if  the  women  would  consider  them  sensibly. 
As  something  to  live  with,  not  to  live  for— as  she  persists  in  doing 
with  men.  The  man  is  only  foolishly  finicky  about  clothing,  usually, 
when  buying  for  his  marriage.  Even  here,  the  Woman,  again ! 

And  lying  here  on  the  hill,  I  slip  into  a  poetic  mood  once  more.  A 
verse,  “If  gay  attire  delight  thine  eye,”  trickles  through  my  mind. 
Its  significance?  Obvious.  Woman,  who  is  so  far  behind  man  in  the 
economical  art  of  dress,  is  the  only  reason  why  man  has  dressed  well ; 
the  only  reason  why  he  will  continue  to  dress  well.  Woman  is  a  queer 
bird.  Admitted;  with  man  about  a  million  times  as  queer.  Some 
day,  perhaps,  some  man  will  go  through  life,  a  model  for  “what  the 
well-dressed  man  will  wear,”  and  having  as  his  motive  neither  the 
desire  to  win  men  to  buy  clothes,  nor  the  everlasting  reason:  to  win 
a  woman’s  smiles  and  tribute.  If  there  comes  such  a  man,  what  can 
we  make  of  him? 

Verily,  he  will  deserve  at  least  a  kiss  from  Cinderella. 


Pickwick:  the  Book  and 

the  Play 

by 

Martin  J.  Kane 

I  REGRET  to  record  that  Pickwick,  the  play,  has  died  the  death. 
But  it  seemed  inevitable  from  the  very  first  performance  that  it 
should  die.  Marley  died  and  was  dead  as  a  doornail.  Pickwick,  the 
play,  is  now  as  dead  as  Marley.  And  I,  who  wished  that  it  might 
live  must,  like  Tiny  Tim,  look  very  brave  indeed.  I  am  resigned  to  it 
all,  however.  As  I  say,  it  was  inevitable  from  the  very  beginning 
that  it  should  die.  And  why?  Precisely  because  Pickwick,  the  play, 
could  never  be  Pickwick,  the  book.  The  book  rambled  and  was  de¬ 
lightful.  Plays,  it  would  seem,  cannot  ramble,  no  matter  how  de¬ 
lightful  they  may  be. 

It  must  have  been  a  very  costly  production.  The  many,  many 
scenes  were  very  elaborate  and,  I  think,  quite  authentic.  There  was, 
for  instance,  a  real  old  piano  preserved  from  the  Dickens  period,  which 
gave  off  those  odd,  tinny,  tinkling  sounds  that  are  common  to  all  real 
old  pianos  preserved  from  the  Dickens  period.  And  a  real,  live  horse 
(white)  pulled  a  real  stage  coach  onto  the  stage.  I  haven’t  had  such 
a  thrill  since  A1  Jolson  rode  one  of  four  horses  to  victory  in  “Big  Boy,” 
the  horses  running  madly,  four  abreast,  on  a  revolving  platform  and 
looking  as  if  they  might,  at  any  moment,  dash  off  the  stage  into  the 
orchestra,  thereby  ruining  my  evening  and  my  hopes  of  getting  home 
sound  in  body  if  not  in  mind. 

Pickwick,  the  play,  was  funny,  too.  I  saw  an  old  gentleman  refuse 
to  return  after  the  first  act,  stating  that  he  feared  apoplexy  from  too 
hearty  laughter.  And  I  saw  him  return.  The  duet  between  Mr.  Winkle 
and  his  fiancee  was  too  laughable  for  words.  Studied  discord  is  always 
good  for  a  laugh.  Sam  Weller  and  his  father  were  even  funnier  and 
the  lawyer  for  the  prosecution  in  the  trial  scene  was  funniest  of  all. 
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Pickwick,  himself,  furnished  excellent  comedy,  especially  when  he 
was  tipsy.  I  always  laugh  at  tipsy  persons. 

Despite  all  this,  Pickwick,  the  play,  was  not  a  success.  The  bit¬ 
ter  truth  remains.  It  was  a  “flop.”  There  are  reasons  for  this.  There 
is  a  reason  for  everything,  even  for  wing  collars  and  pearl  gray  derbies 
—I  think  I  could  write  a  quite  tolerable  essay  on  the  reasons  for  mos¬ 
quitoes  and  managing  editors. 

The  critics,  that  is,  all  except  the  Boston  critics,  who  clap  their 
hands  at  everything  that  appears  in  the  Hub,  saw  little  in  Pickwick 
for  them  to  applaud.  Nathan  based  his  dislike  for  the  play  on  the 
ground  that  he  was  prejudiced  against  Dickens  and  everything  that 
Dickens  ever  wrote.  He  said  that  anyone  who  enjoys  Dickens  prob¬ 
ably  revels  in  reading  “Black  Beauty.”  Personally,  I  would  not 
condemn  Dickens  in  his  entirety.  To  be  sure  I  found  “The  Old  Curi¬ 
osity  Shop”  rather  more  than  I  could  stomach.  “Our  Mutual  Friend” 
left  me  cold.  But  I  enjoyed  “David  Copperfield”  and  even,  perhaps  I 
am  lost  to  shame,  “Oliver  Twist”— and  the  Posthumous  Papers  of  the 
Pickwick  Club  are  still  a  source  of  pleasure  to  me,  though  I  daily 
became  more  and  more  sophisticated. 

The  book,  I  think,  is  a  marvel  showing  how  successful  raw  tech¬ 
nique  can  be  if  it  is  pushed  to  the  limit  of  abandon.  The  play  made 
the  mistake  of  attempting  to  set  up  a  technique  that  was  pleasantly 
lacking  in  the  original.  I  think  that  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
“Pickwick  Papers”  were  written  would  justify  its  appearance  in  book 
form  not  as  a  novel  but  as  that  which  its  true  title  indicates  it  to  be— 
a  record  of  certain  adventures  that  befell  a  group  of  odd  persons  on 
on  odd  mission.  If  the  play  had  been  called  the  “Adventures  of  the 
Pickwickians”  and  had  been  advertised  as  a  spectacle  instead  of  a 
drama  then  it  might  possibly  have  found  favor  with  the  critics.  But 
Cosmo  Hamilton  and  the  publicity  wizard,  Mr.  Frank  Reilly,  fell  into 
the  error  of  referring  to  it  as  a  play.  The  critics  set  out  to  prove  that 
it  was  not  a  play  and  had  a  very  easy  time  of  it  withal.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  critics  enjoyed  the  performance — this  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  techy  Mr.  Nathan  whose  prejudices  must  be  considered. 
But  their  finer  feelings  were  shocked  at  the  gratuitous  infusion  of 
technique  into  a  story  that  was  best  told  without  regard  for  continuity, 
unity  or  what  have  you. 
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But  the  play  pleased  me.  It  served  to  prove  a  pet  theory  of  mine. 
At  least  if  it  did  not  prove  it  offered  substantial  confirmation.  I  have 
always  held  that  female  actors— in  a  word  actresses— are  more  imitative 
than  they  are  creative  or  imaginative.  This  explains  their  success  on  the 
vaudeville  stage  in  taking  off  shop  girls,  manicurists,  the  waitress  in 
Child’s,  and  other  standard  types.  Contrasting  the  females  of  vaude¬ 
ville  with  Moran  and  Mack  I  think  you  will  see  my  point.  No  such 
nigger  as  the  one  Mr.  Mack  portrays  ever  existed  although  in  the  days 
when  The  Two  Black  Crows  were  not  making  $1600  for  each  radio 
performance  they  billed  themselves  as  “Interpreting  the  Georgia 
Negro.”  That  they  did  not  interpret  the  Georgia  negro  is  evident,  for 
the  Georgia  negro  is  essentially  a  quick-witted  person  and  Mr.  Mack 
is  hilariously  slow-witted.  Wherefore  I  hold  they  created  their  char¬ 
acters.  But  the  women  in  Dickens  never  existed  any  more  than  types 
corresponding  to  Mr.  Jingle  or  Sam  Weller’s  father  existed.  Conse¬ 
quently  the  actresses  in  the  production  were  lost  in  the  interpretation 
of  their  roles.  They  had  nothing  to  imitate.  Consequently  the  buxom 
creature  who  disported  herself  in  the  role  of  Mrs.  Bardell  was  horribly 
inadequate.  She  screamed  effectively  once  or  twice  but  screaming, 
however  effectively  managed,  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  a  piece  of 
creative  acting. 

All  in  all  it  was  a  joyous  evening.  It  is  not  often  that  a  judgment 
of  mine  is  confirmed  by  objective  evidence.  Some  day  I  shall  set  out  to 
prove  that  Dickens  was  a  realist,  and  succeeding  in  that,  I  think  that 
eudaemonia  will  hold  no  charm  or  allure  for  my  thoroughly  satiated 
soul. 


Wild  Geese 

The  trumpeters  of  the  Spring  are  flying  Northward, 

And  across  the  hills  and  woods  comes  echoing  clear, 

Their  far-flung  cry  against  the  North’s  bright  spearheads, 
A  challenge  to  the  hosts  of  Winter  drear. 


The  trumpeters  of  the  Spring  are  winging  Northward, 
Wild  their  call  and  fierce  their  winged  attack, 

The  Northland  trembles  to  their  wide-flung  challenge, 
And  Winter  slowly  draws  his  legions  back. 


The  trumpeters  of  the  Spring  are  in  the  Northland, 

Their  trumpets  blow  like  those  of  Josue,  old, 

And  their  blast  the  ramparts  of  the  Winter 
Crash  down !  The  North  is  gathered  in  Spring’s  fold. 

John  C.  Kelly. 


To  Mary 

Pray,  come  with  me  and  wander 
Where  the  mountains  dream; 

Let  us  hearken  to  the  murmur 
Of  some  story-lisping  stream. 

We  shall  laugh  beneath  the  laughter 
Of  the  laughter-laden  sky; 

Let  us  scale  the  ramparts  where  the  hosts 
Of  plumed  sea-chargers  die. 

Soon  the  sullen  clouds  will  stride 
Before  the  face  of  day, 

Let  us  comb  the  careless  country  side 
For  beauty  while  we  may. 


Edward  U.  Lxk. 


Lonely 

(40  Days  Lent) 


Lonely ! 

That  figure  kneeling  there 
Lonely. 

He,  beset  with  haloed  care, 

Lonely. 

Who  prays  for  all  alone, 

When  all  from  Him  had  flown, 

Leaving  Him 

Lonely. 

Though  against  all  odds, 

Lonely, 

He  shares  Heaven  with  His  God’s — 
Lonely  ? 


Richard  Murphy. 


Fog 

Death’s  dread  dancer  is  crossing  the  moor, 

He  steals  from  the  edge  of  the  sea, 

With  shadowy  dance  he  weaves  to  the  shore, 
His  gray  robe  reaches  over  the  lea. 


Death’s  dread  dancer  in  shadowy  shrouds, 
Whirls  and  twists  in  the  East  wind’s  blow; 
Death’s  dread  dancer  comes  from  the  clouds, 
Wavering,  beckoning  to  and  fro. 


Gaunt  and  gray  is  the  dancer  grim. 
Clammy,  and  cold  his  spectral  grasp, 
Death’s  dread  dancer  in  robes  gray,  dim, 
Dancing  his  dance  to  the  sea  wind’s  rasp. 


Shrouded  the  sea,  and  shrouded  the  shore, 
And  a  kiss  of  death  hangs  over  the  lea, 
As  death’s  dread  dancer  crosses  the  moor, 
Wavering,  beckoning,  out  of  the  sea. 


John  C.  Kelly. 


For  a  Laughing  Girl 

Oh  I  Maiden  merry  is  Marie 

Bright  and  fair  and  sweet  is  she 
I’m  fond  of  her,  she’s  fond  of  me! 

(But  Cupid’s  left  no  thrill,  you  see 

Whenever  I  have  kissed  her!) 

Oh!  She’s  the  kind  I’ve  longed  to  get, 

Her  eyes,  her  smile,  I  can’t  forget, 

Loveliest  I’ve  ever  met! 

(But  Cupid’s  pierced  her  not  as  yet 

Marie  .  .  .  my  infant  sister ! !) 


Nicholas  J.  Wells. 


Strange  Interview 

by 

William  J.  Koen 

I  WANTED  so  much  to  write  a  ghost  story. 

But  I  could  not  decide  which  kind  to  write:  whether  to  make  it 
the  tale  of  a  real,  old-fashioned,  chain-clanking,  weirdly  moaning 
and  groaning  ghost  wrapped  in  a  shroud,  or  a  new-style,  modem  ghost, 
who  carries  on  a  conversation  with  the  author  of  the  story  (myself, 
in  this  case)  in  broad  daylight. 

Should  the  story  be  a  horror  tale  to  affect  the  spine,  skin,  and 
scalp  of  the  reader,  or  should  it  be  one  to  give  him  a  pain  in  the  side 
from  laughing?  I  was  determined  on  one  point— to  punish  the  reader  ; 
whether  with  gooseflesh  or  split  sides,  I  could  not  determine. 

I  had  been  thinking  of  the  proposed  story  for  weeks  when  I  had  a 
dream. 

I  was  asleep  in  bed  one  night— oh,  a  very  windy  night,  and  the 
windows  were  rattling  in  their  sashes,  and  the  trees  were  writhing 
and  swishing  against  my  windows  as  though  they  were  in  pain  and 
were  trying  to  get  into  my  room  for  protection.  I  wouldn’t  know  how 
to  protect  a  tree  if  it  did  get  in,  anyway. 

The  night  was  dark,  except  for  an  occasional  flash  of  lightning. 
Everything  was  just  right  to  give  a  spook-like  atmosphere— for  a  mid- 
Victorian  ghost. 

I  was  suddenly  awakened  by  a  vague  presentment.  I  was  almost 
sure  I  was  about  to  see  a  ghost,  but  what  kind  of  a  ghost?  Would 
it  be  a  ghost  of  Shakespeare’s  time,  or  would  it  be  in  modern  dress? 
Maybe  a  combination  of  both,  something  like  Hamlet  in  modern  dress 
I  reflected,  as  I  sat  up  in  bed  and  looked  around  the  huge  panelled 
room,  trying  to  pierce  the  darkness.  (Of  course,  my  room  isn’t  really 
panelled,  but  if  it  were  going  to  be  an  old-fashioned  ghost,  the  room 
should  have  been  panelled  in  dark,  solid  oak.)  I  wondered,  as  I  sat 
there,  if  I  were  doing  the  right  thing,  to  sit  up  before  the  shade’s 
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arrival,  but  soon  I  remembered  that  the  correct  procedure  in  dealing 
with  most  ghosts  is  to  sit  up  in  bed,  try  to  pierce  the  velvety  black¬ 
ness  of  the  room,  discover  that  there  is  nothing  to  be  seen— or  that 
your  gaze  is  not  sharp  enough  to  pierce  the  gloom,  and  lie  down  again 
until  the  clock  strikes.  This  procedure,  I  have  since  verified,  was  cor¬ 
rect  for  one  who  does  not  pull  the  coverlets  over  his  head.  I  don’t. 

I  waited  until  the  clock  struck  twelve.  On  the  last  stroke,  I 
noticed  an  unusual  thing.  Unusual  for  me— that  is— but  in  ghost 
stories  it  is  very  ordinary.  A  phosphorescent  vapor  seemed  to  issue 
from  the  thick  carpeted  floor,  making  a  small,  amorphous,  murky 
haze.  This  fog  seemed  to  be  in  constant  motion  within  itself,  and  had 
no  definite  color  that  I  could  see.  It  grew  gradually  higher  and  longer, 
and  began  to  take  on  the  proportions  of  a  human  body. 

This  body  was  apparently  swathed  in  a  shroud-like  substance. 
I  watched  the  thing  intently,  wishing  I  had  not  left  my  notebook 
downstairs,  as  I  should  like  to  note  any  interesting  details. 

My  thoughts  were  interrupted  by  a  clanking  of  chains,  and  an 
unearthly  groaning,  which  seemed  to  issue  from  the  luminous  figure 
standing  near  the  foot  of  my  bed. 

I  was  not  at  all  disturbed,  for  I  knew  that  it  was  merely  an  in¬ 
dication  of  an  old-style  ghost.  However,  I  suppose  I  did  not  show  any 
signs  of  fear  or  disturbance  as  I  should  have,  so  that  I  was  soon  re¬ 
minded  of  my  manners,  or  lack  of  them,  by  a  ticklish  sensation  at  the 
base  of  my  spinal  column.  I  also  felt  a  prickly  sensation  on  my  scalp, 
and  recognized  it  as  that  peculiar  feeling  described  as  “hair  standing 
on  end.”  Gooseflesh  broke  out  upon  me,  and  by  these  tokens,  I  was 
informed  that  I  was  expected  to  look  horrified. 

Simulating  a  gasp  of  astonishment,  I  pulled  the  bed  clothes  closer 
about  me.  The  thing  spoke. 

“Did  you  summon  me?”  it  asked. 

“Why,  no,  I  didn’t,”  I  replied.  “Who  are  you?” 

For  answer,  a  card  was  dropped  in  my  lap.  I  looked  at  it  and 
saw  that  it  was  the  size  of  an  ordinary  calling  card,  on  a  transparent 
substance.  It  was  a  business  card,  as  follows: 


THE  SELECT  SPIRIT  SOCIETY 
For  exclusive  shades. 


J.  Winterbough  Smith 
Representative. 


Department  of 
Story  Ghosts 
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“Are  you  J.  Winterbough  Smith  ?”  I  asked. 

“I  am.  Did  you  wish  me  to  appear  thus?” 

“Why,  I  didn’t  summon  you  at  all !  ”  I  replied,  really  amazed  this 
time.  It  was  unusual  to  see  an  old-time  ghost  carrying  calling  cards 
and  holding  a  conversation. 

“Well,  then,  I  must  be  going,”  and  he  began  to  shrink. 

“No,  don’t  go,  I  really  want  you  to  stay!” 

“Have  you  been  trying  to  write  a  ghost  story?”  he  asked  me. 
Receiving  an  answer  in  the  affirmative,  he  continued,  “By  the  very 
fact  of  your  concentration  on  a  ghost  for  a  story,  you  summoned  a 
member  of  the  Society.  You  see,  the  Society  furnishes  ghosts  for  all 
occasions.  Like  modern  hosiery  departments,  we  have  a  variety  of 
shades— a  different  kind,  of  course.  We  have  plain  spooks,  visible  and 
invisible,  to  amaze  people  who  like  that  sort  of  thing.  You’d  be 
surprised  to  know  of  all  the  people  to  whom  our  agents  have  appeared 
in  the  past  year ;  but  then,  I  must  tell  of  our  variety  of  ghosts.  Our 
spooks  frighten  our  enemies  or  haunt  their  tenants.  They  also  haunt 
castles  for  barons  who  want  extra  inducements  for  prospective  buyers. 

“Our  ghouls  and  wraiths  are  of  the  very  best  quality.  We  have 
agencies  throughout  the  world,  and  our  Irish  office  supplies  the  very 
best  brand  of  banshees.  Personally,  I  am  head  of  the  department  of 
Story  Ghosts,  who  make  a  specialty  of  appearing  for  all  the  best  short 
stories. 

“When  any  one  contemplates  a  ghost  story,  we  send  represen¬ 
tatives  to  him,  as  a  sample  of  whatever  type  of  ghost  he  wants  for  his 
story.  You  were  a  puzzling  prospect,  because  you  could  not  decide 
which  kind  to  write  about.” 

“What  type  are  you?”  I  ventured  to  inquire. 

“Just  at  present  I  am  in  the  costume  of  a  nineteenth  century  hair 
raiser :  Horrible  Harry,  or  the  Ghastly  Ghost.  Do  you  like  the  make¬ 
up?” 

“Yes,  it’s  very  good;  but  what  other  types  are  there?” 

“We  have  rattling  skeletons,  modern  ghosts  with  snappy  con¬ 
versations,  and  various  others:  transparent,  foggy,  almost  solid,  and 
even  invisible,  with  or  without  outlines.  By  the  way,  has  anyone  from 
the  Amalgamated  Association  of  Apparitions  appeared  to  you  yet?” 

“No,  you’re  the  first  I’ve  ever  seen.” 
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“Will  you  give  us  a  try  first,  then?” 

“Certainly.” 

“Then  I’ll  be  around  tomorrow  morning  with  a  few  samples  of 
types  and  costumes,  and—” 

I  interrupted  him:  “Will  you  please  stop  wiggling?  It  makes 
me  nervous.” 

“I’m  sorry,  but  I  can’t  stop  moving  like  this ;  I’d  lose  my  job,  it’s 
against  the  rules.” 

“Against  what  rules?” 

“The  rules  of  the  Select  Spirit  Society.  A  section  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution  says  that,  ‘members,  appearing  in  a  dream,  shall  fluctuate 
throughout  the  interview,  making  himself  as  vague  as  possible.’ 
That’s  so  that  an  accurate  description  is  impossible  when  the  host 
awakens.” 

My  visitor  was  not  wiggling  in  the ‘real  sense  of  the  word,  but  he 
seemed  to  be  in  constant  motion  throughout,  as  though  a  cloud  kept 
the  shape  of  a  person,  and  without  moving  from  one  place  to  another 
was  continually  changing  within. 

“Can  you  sit  down  while  fluctuating?”  I  asked,  remembering  my 
position  as  host. 

For  reply,  he  draped  himself  over  the  chair  near  the  foot  of  my 
bed  and  said,  “Well,  let’s  get  down  to  business,  if  you  haven’t  any 
more  questions.” 

I  had,  however,  and  the  first  thing  I  wanted  to  know  was  about 
the  rates  demanded  by  the  Society  for  a  good  story  ghost. 

“Well,  you  see,”  he  replied,  “we  cannot  use  the  material  money 
you  could  pay  us,  so  that  the  honor  of  appearing  in  a  story  is  sufficient 
for  us.  We  demand  a  marked  copy  left  where  we  can  easily  obtain 
it  for  the  files  of  the  Society.  This  is  to  check  up  on  the  veracity  of 
authors  and  the  integrity  of  ghosts.” 

I  was  surprised  at  the  last  statement,  but  J.  Winterbough  soon 
explained : 

“There  have  been  writers  who  were  not  satisfied  with  the  ghosts 
sent  by  the  Society,  but  they  had  to  have  untruthful  details.  You 
may  rest  assured  that  they  were  punished.” 

“How?”  I  asked. 

“We  either  refused  to  send  him  any  more  apparitions,  or  by 
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sending  another  shade  to  frighten  him.  Sometimes  the  spooks  are 
dishonest,  too.  There  was  one  last  winter  who  appeared  to  a  writer- 
one  of  our  best  graveyard  variety,  too— and  at  the  end  of  the  story 
he  let  the  author  think  he  was  only  a  white  mule.  There  are  scores 
of  other  instances  I  could  enumerate,  but  I  think  that  is  sufficient. 
The  Society  always  punishes  them.  Sometimes  they  are  refused  to 
be  in  the  stories  for  a  year,  or  they  are  given  menial  jobs.” 

“Do  you  have  any  famous  ghosts?”  I  queried,  hoping  I  might 
write  a  story  about  the  ghost  of  Napoleon  or  of  George  Washington. 

“Not  for  stories.  Cicero,  Socrates,  Napoleon,  Virgil,  Washing¬ 
ton,  and  many  others  are  the  directors  of  the  Society.  Shakespeare, 
Bacon,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  and  a  few  business  shades  own  a 
chain  of  theatres  where  the  Hamlets,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Othello  (Desde- 
mona  is  billed  under  her  maiden  name),  Shylock  and  the  rest  of  them 
are  presented  in  all  the  latest  plays.  Munchausen  and  Ananias  write 
sprightly  fiction  for  the  confession  magazines,  and  Alger  grinds  out 
his  daily  dozen.  You  see  the  celebrities  have  other  work  to  do  than 
appearing  in  stories.” 

The  clock  in  my  bedroom  struck  half  past  twelve.  J.  Winter- 
bough  started. 

“What’s  that,  one  o’clock?” 

“No,  the  clock  strikes  on  the  half  hour.” 

He  seemed  relieved,  but  said  he  would  better  be  going  as  he  had 
to  be  back  by  one.  I  asked  him  if  he  would  consent  to  being  the  ghost 
of  my  story. 

His  face— or  that  part  of  him  where  a  face  should  be— radiated 
a  soft  glow  of  pleasure. 

“I’d  be  delighted.  I  haven’t  been  the  subject  of  a  story  since 
before  I  had  charge  of  this  department.  But  it  is  getting  late,  I  must 
leave.  Any  time  you  want  a  ghost,  just  think  of  me  and  I’ll  send  one 
to  you— midnight  sharp.  .  .  .” 

As  he  was  speaking,  he  dropped  backwards,  his  head  draping 
itself  backwards  over  the  chair  and  all  of  him  deflating.  “Where  shall 
I  leave  the  magazine— if  they  accept  the  story?” 

“They  will,  they  always  do  from  our  Society,”  he  answered 
faintly.  “Leave  it  on  the  .  .  .  .” 
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The  clock  struck  one.  I  did  not  hear  what  he  said  for  me  to  do 
with  the  story,  but  I  shall  learn  that  when  he  comes  again.. 

***** 

When  I  woke  up  the  next  morning,  I  thought  J.  Winterbough 
was  still  draped  over  the  chair  as  he  had  been  when  I  last  saw  him. 
A  second  glance  showed  the  object  to  be  a  white  shirt  placed  on  the 
chair. 

I  am  wondering  now  whether  there  really  was  any  J.  Winterbough 
or  was  it  just  an  ordinary  dream.  However,  here  is  the  story. 

I  leave  the  rest  to  you. 


Another  Musical  Centenary 

by 

Francis  5.  Shea 

THEY  tell  us  that  America  is  a  land  of  fads,  that  we  are  a  people 
quick  to  enthuse  and  quick  to  chill.  Some  of  the  learned 
visitors  that  have  come  to  our  shores  to  lecture  and  write  a 
book  on  “American  Impressions”  (that  is  a  fad,  too!)  insist  that 
everything  in  this  country  of  late  years  has  been  a  fad.  As  a  nation 
we  have  undertaken  nothing  until  it  became  the  fashion;  we  en¬ 
tered  the  World  War  only  when  every  one  else  had  taken  it  up; 
the  same  with  ankle  jewels  and  Pomeranians.  If  we  speak  of  such 
innocent  and  inane  pleasures  as  cross-word  puzzles  and  “Ask-Me- 
Another”  contests,  we  detect  the  same  “Follow  the  Crowd”  spirit. 
From  my  earliest  years  I  had  considered  the  insertion  of  cross-word 
puzzles  a  waste  of  newspaper  space,  but  when  it  became  the  fashion 

_ t” 

This  faddism  has,  of  course,  much  broader  outlines  than  the  in¬ 
tellectual  guessings  of  Arabian  rivers  with  three  letters  and  a  hyphen. 
Into  it  as  a  mould  can  be  fitted  a  great  many  of  our  activities  in 
literature,  art,  and  science.  Nowhere,  perhaps,  has  it  been  so  fre¬ 
quent  of  late  years  as  in  the  development  of  rational  processes  to 
force  certain  things  upon  the  popular  ear  with  such  catch-phrases  as 
will  seem  to  make  their  inherent  culture  a  means  rather  than  an  end. 
The  reason  for  this  demands  a  sorry  confession,  but  it  is  easy  to 
realize  that  intellectual  movements  and  culturistic  ambitions  would 
never  gain  favor  with  that  anomalous  individual,  the  man  in  the  street, 
were  they  to  be  brought  forth  in  their  work-day  clothes.  They  must 
be  attired  in  a  red  necktie  or  in  two-by-four  trousers  if  they  are  to  be 
recognized  and  adopted. 

Of  such  a  kind,  to  my  mind,  is  the  “centenary”  fad.  Of  late  years 
America  has  been  celebrating  the  anniversaries  of  her  founders  and 
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pioneers.  She  has  not  confined  herself  to  these,  however,  but  has 
adopted  the  literary  and  musical  masters  of  all  peoples  and  times,  and 
has  placed  her  laurel  wreath  upon  their  brows— a  little  belatedly, 
perhaps,  but  none  the  less  sincerely.  Again  there  are  those  who  prefer 
to  look  upon  this  centenary-celebrating  as  an  attempt  to  awaken 
America  to  something  above  the  material  elegance  upon  which  we 
plume  ourselves.  It  would  seem  that  at  last  business  prosperity  has 
reached  a  point  where  the  mere  accumulation  of  money  is  either  not 
fashionable  or  not  satisfactory.  As  a  result,  we  have  retired  butchers 
erecting  libraries  and  emptying  Europe  of  her  art  collections.  Some 
strongly  suspect  centenaries  to  be  due  to  the  same  cause. 

Nowhere  has  this  fad  been  more  persistent  than  in  the  sphere 
of  music.  It  would  not  be  pertinent  to  discuss  the  reason,  but  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  celebrations  like  that  of  Beethoven  last  year  are 
certainly  popular  and  are  patronized  by  high  and  low  alike.  In  1927 
the  entire  country  rang  with  the  name  of  Ludwig  van  Beethoven ;  we 
thrilled  to  call  him  “the  first  modern”  who  with  his  thundering  phrases 
and  Titanic  rhythms  wrought  those  colossal  symphonies  which  stand 
supreme  in  their  line,  triumphant,  yet  aloof  and  tremendous  as  the 
gods  above  the  clouds.  This  was  a  movement  that  the  whole  world 
took  up.  The  results  are  rather  intangible,  but  people  know  now  who 
the  great  symphony  master  was,  they  have  heard,  even  through  such  a 
medium  as  the  radio,  and  appreciated  the  mountain  music  of  the 
Master  of  Bonn. 

This  year  we  turn  to  another  centenary.  Strangely  enough,  we  cele¬ 
brate  the  anniversary  of  one  who  lies  almost  beside  Beethoven  in  the 
little  Wahring  cemetery  outside  Vienna.  History  has  recorded  the 
worthiness  of  Franz  Peter  Schubert  to  rest  beside  him.  One  of  a 
large  family,  Schubert  was  born  in  Vienna,  January  31,  1797.  Perhaps 
as  no  other  musician  was  he  condemned  to  poverty  and  its  results 
during  his  life.  His  father,  a  schoolmaster,  was  unable  to  provide 
anything  more  than  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  a  hard  enough  job  he 
found  it.  But  his  son’s  possession  of  a  fine  voice  earned  him  a  posi¬ 
tion  as  chorister  in  the  Imperial  Chapel  with  the  privilege  of  attending 
the  so-called  “Konvict-Schule.”  Here  he  had  the  benefit  of  such 
teachers  as  Salieri,  the  composer.  No  little  of  the  lad’s  time  was 
devoted  to  composition,  so  much  so  that  he  neglected  his  other  studies 
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for  it.  In  1813  Franz’s  voice  changed  so  he  was  obliged  to  leave  the 
school.  In  order  to  support  himself  he  was  forced  to  teach  elementary 
arithmetic  in  his  father’s  school;  though  he  was  conscientious  in  his 
duties,  we  know  that  the  work  palled  on  him  and  that  his  only  con¬ 
solation  was  the  composition  of  music.  The  volume  of  his  production 
and  its  excellent  quality  at  so  early  an  age  was  so  great  that  it  is 
difficult  to  realize  how  he  could  have  written  so  exquisitely.  For 
example  he  was  only  eighteen  when  he  put  to  music  the  “Erling,” 
giving  to  Goethe’s  words  a  setting  so  glorious  that  subsequent  genera¬ 
tions  have  well  nigh  forgotten  that  the  great  German  was  the  author. 

Though  he  was  ugly  to  look  upon  and  excessively  shy  in  company, 
Schubert  had  the  happy  faculty  which  many  geniuses  forfeit  as  their 
price  of  their  eminence— that  of  making  and  keeping  a  host  of  private 
friends.  Among  these  we  may  mention  Mayrhofer,  Von  Schober  and 
Vogl,  the  popular  baritone  of  the  day,  who  did  much  to  make  Schubert’s 
songs  known. 

In  1818  Schubert  became  music  teacher  to  the  children  of  Prince 
Esterhazy,  a  family  that  had  always  been  patrons  of  struggling  artists. 
This  occasioned  his  traveling  to  Hungary  with  the  family— a  residence 
which  had  its  result  in  the  gypsy  coloring  and  tinge  that  we  find  in 
some  of  his  instrumental  work,  as,  for  instance,  in  parts  of  his  great 
Symphony  in  C.  After  the  return  to  Vienna  he  continued  the  Com¬ 
mune  of  painters,  poets  and  musicians  that  gathered  together  in  real 
Bohemian  fashion.  This  “Kneipe”  seems  to  have  been  as  simple  and 
happy  a  lot  as  ever  banded  together.  When  one  had  money  they 
all  shared  in  his  temporary  luxury.  For  instance,  Schubert  once  sold 
some  of  his  songs  to  a  publisher  and  with  the  proceeds  the  whole 
set  went  to  hear  Paganini,  the  great  violinist,  at  a  little  over  two 
dollars  a  ticket;  the  next  day  the  customary  famine  was  resumed. 
These  meetings  were  called  “Schubertiades”  for  he  was  their 
acknowledged  leader. 

A  few  years  later  the  demand  for  his  work  became  less.  The 
publishers  felt  overstocked;  so  Schubert  was,  at  times,  forced  to  sell 
his  songs  for  as  low  as  twenty  cents!  The  greatest  instrumental 
work  of  his  life  was  written  in  his  last  year.  In  1827  Beethoven  died, 
Schubert  being  one  of  his  last  visitors,  as  well  as  one  of  his  chief 
mourners.  Every  life  of  Schubert  contains  the  story  of  him  return- 
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ing  from  the  funeral,  drinking  two  toasts,  one  to  the  dead  Beethoven, 
the  second  to  the  next  great  one  that  was  to  die— in  this  case 
Schubert,  himself.  A  short  time  afterward  his  depression  gave  way 
to  a  sort  of  typhus  fever ;  he  could  neither  sleep  nor  eat  and  his  head 
was  in  a  continual  whirl.  And  on  November  19,  1828,  Schubert’s  life 
ended.  He  was  but  thirty-one  years  old. 

It  can  be  seen  from  this  short  sketch  that  his  life  was  uneventful. 
Only  toward  the  end  of  his  days  did  he  begin  to  feel  the  pinch  of 
poverty  and  brood  upon  it.  For  most  of  his  life  he  was  but  a  boy, 
so  happy,  so  serene,  and  full  of  the  richest  musical  imaginations,  that 
he  gave  his  drab  surroundings  a  warmth  of  color  which  made  them 
pungent  with  life.  To  everybody  he  met  he  was  warm-hearted  and 
gentle.  Gratitude  for  the  slightest  favors  he  poured  upon  his  friends. 
It  is  a  pity  that  we  have  such  a  slight  record  of  the  events  of  his  life, 
for  he  was  a  poor  letter  writter  and  few  have  survived.  He  did  write 
diaries  at  different  periods  of  his  life,  but  they  have  perished,  as  have 
so  many  of  his  musical  compositions.  Those  few  pages  we  have, 
however,  show  us  that  he  was  a  man  of  the  broadest  sympathies,  as 
simple  and  unassuming  as  his  beautiful  Lieder. 

To  my  mind  the  delight  he  took  in  his  Bohemians  is  significant. 
It  shows  that  despite  his  calm  and  dreamy  nature,  ever  dependent  on 
his  changeable  mood,  his  strong  inclination  for  distraction  and  de¬ 
cided  dislike  for  any  exacting  duty  could  spend  itself  in  such  a  dis¬ 
arming  manner.  The  affection  of  these  men,  many  of  whom  made 
such  marks  later  on  and  justified  Schubert’s  comradeship,  was  so  per¬ 
sonal,  and  yet  so  jolly,  that  we  cannot  but  envy  the  man  who  achieved 
it.  Certainly  it  has  come  to  but  few  of  the  great  musical  geniuses  to 
find  such  friends.  As  a  rule  the  very  ferocity  of  their  genius  could 
not  brook  the  faults  and  humanness  of  less  gifted  mortals,  while  others 
preferred  to  bask  in  the  rather  artificial  sunlight  of  royal  favor. 
With  Schubert  genius  was  a  matter  of  impulse,  of  imaginative  lyricism 
that  simply  poured  out  of  his  soul.  Those  biographers  who  write  of 
men  from  their  deeds  can  easily  see  the  reason  for  Schubert’s  personal 
popularity.  When  we  place  him  beside  the  rugged  Beethoven,  we 
see  him  more  shy  than  a  child  amid  the  great  ones,  while  the  careless 
Ludwig  is  so  massive  that  his  auditors  scrape  and  bow  almost  in¬ 
voluntarily.  But,  outside  the  salons  Beethoven  sulks  alone,  brooding 
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over  his  deafness  and  the  ingratitude  of  his  relatives.  Schubert  is  to 
be  found  at  the  inn  regaling  his  companions  with  stories  and  playing 
pranks  on  the  unwary.  Yet,  I  would  not  have  you  think  Franz  was 
the  bibulous  dissipater  he  is  sometimes  considered  to  be.  The  very 
multitude  of  his  compositions  and  the  white  heat  of  his  lyricism  give 
the  lie  to  any  such  assertion.  A  tavern  brawler  could  never,  even  in 
his  happier  moments,  have  executed  such  work. 

It  is  quite  easy  to  turn  from  a  view  of  Schubert  among  his  friends 
to  Schubert  as  the  composer.  For  the  purposes  of  this  appreciation 
it  is  not  necessary  to  consider  his  music  altogether  from  a  technical 
aspect,  even  if  we  were  capable  of  doing  so.  Let  us  content  ourselves 
with  a  short  review  of  his  accomplishments,  his  predilections  and 
his  greatest  successes  in  the  field  of  composition.  Schubert  composed 
almost  in  spite  of  himself.  It  was  a  practice  begun  from  his  earliest 
years,  in  fact,  he  seemed  to  take  to  it  much  as  we  do  to  spinning 
tops  and  playing  marbles.  He  had  little  but  the  slender  musical 
training  given  in  all  German  schools  to  start  with  beside  the  few 
lessons  given  him  by  his  father.  And,  yet,  before  he  was  twenty 
years  old,  he  had  composed  songs  that  will  live  as  long  as  music  and 
emotion  live.  The  very  copiousness  of  his  production  amazes  one. 
In  his  eighteenth  year  he  brought  forth  half  a  dozen  dramatic  works, 
two  masses,  two  symphonies,  a  quantity  of  music  for  church  and 
chamber,  and  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  songs.  Lest  you  scoff,  let 
me  say  that  these  were  by  no  means  the  shapeless  efforts  that  show 
more  ambition  than  execution  in  some  other  composers.  In  the 
previous  year  he  had  finished  his  Mass  in  F,  second  only  to  the  one 
in  E-flat  created  toward  the  end  of  his  life.  The  nobility  and  melodic 
beauty  of  the  early  work  astonished  even  Salieri.  While  the  melody 
was  as  refined  as  that  of  Mozart,  whom  he  greatly  admired,  the  dif¬ 
ference  is  apparent.  The  grandeur  of  the  “Cum  Sancto  Spiritu”  has 
always  given  delight.  His  friends  tell  stories  of  the  rapidity  with 
which  he  composed  his  songs.  One  reading  was  sufficient  many  times 
to  give  the  melody  and  the  committing  to  paper  took  but  a  few 
minutes.  Thus,  only,  can  we  realize  the  fact  that  on  October  15,  1815, 
he  wrote  seven  songs  and  on  the  nineteenth  four  more  were  written. 
An  example  to  illustrate  the  facility  of  his  composition  is  seen  in  the 
story  regarding  “Hark,  Hark,  the  Lark,”  certainly  one  of  the  finest 
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bits  of  song.  Schubert  was  returning  one  morning  in  1826  from  a 
long  walk  in  the  suburbs  with  some  friends.  As  he  passed  a  restaurant 
he  saw  a  friend,  Tieze,  and  so  decided  to  eat  breakfast.  As  they  sat 
there,  Schubert  picked  up  a  book  the  other  had  with  him,  Shakespeare’s 
poems  in  a  German  translation ;  he  began  turning  from  page  to  page— 
he  paused  suddenly  and  read  one  of  the  poems  over  a  few  times.  “If 
I  only  had  the  music  paper  here,”  he  cried,  “I  have  just  the  melody 
to  fit  this  poem.”  One  of  his  friends  drew  the  music  staff  on  the 
back  of  the  bill  of  fare— and  amid  the  clatter  and  confusion  of  a  Vien¬ 
nese  outdoor  restaurant,  Schubert  brought  forth  the  Morning  Song, 
“Hark,  Hark,  the  Lark !  ” 

As  can  be  readily  seen,  the  facility  in  composition  might  have  be¬ 
come  fatal.  Ease  in  execution  always  tends  to  make  one  careless. 
Schubert  had  no  extensive  training  in  harmony  and  knew  less  of 
counterpoint  so  that  his  symphonies  and  many  of  his  quartettes  and 
sonatas  reveal  his  faults  as  well  as  his  gift  of  melody.  To  the  end 
of  his  life  Schubert  lacked  the  development  of  figures  and  fugues  that 
is  the  keystone  of  symphony  and  such  music,  so  that  in  this  line  his 
compositions  are  more  like  songs,  poetic  tunes  placed  in  artistic  con¬ 
trast  as  opposed  to  the  welded  contrapuntal  forms  of  Beethoven  and 
Brahms.  No  one  realized  this  fault  better  than  himself.  It  is  related 
that  he  engaged  to  take  lessons  in  counterpoint  but  a  few  days  before 
his  death.  His  greatest  gift,  his  spontaneous  vein  of  composition, 
tended  to  keep  him  from  the  careful  building  up  of  the  more  intricate 
musical  structure.  Whereas  Beethoven  with  all  his  rugged  power 
was  accustomed  to  change  and  improve  on  his  notes  many  times, 
Schubert  was  content  to  string  his  melodies  together  on  a  tenuous 
chord  leaving  the  work  brilliant  and  flashy  as  well  as  melodic,  but 
with  scanty  underpinning.  Nevertheless,  the  Symphony  in  C  and  his 
Unfinished  Symphony  have  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  the  musical 
world.  The  Unfinished  Symphony  in  B-Minor  has  a  tenderness  and 
lyric  beauty  with  a  touch  of  the  sadness  that  had  come  upon  him 
about  that  time  of  life  which  brought  it  an  immense  popularity  even 
from  its  first  hearing.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Symphony  in  C  with 
which  Schubert  took  much  greater  pains  than  he  did  with  previous 
works  has  structure  and  depth,  with  a  corresponding  grandeur  and 
breadth  of  outline  that  puts  it  among  the  first  symphonies  of  the  world. 
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When  one  hears  the  finale  it  reminds  one  of  that  other  great  Ninth 
Symphony— we  have  the  same  wild,  surging  force  and  intensity  of 
energy  which  makes  the  peroration  terrific,  throbbing  with  life.  It  is 
Schubert’s  genius  at  its  zenith. 

Despite  the  magnificence  of  these  eloquent  symphonies,  and 
Dvorak  thinks  they  are  Schubert’s  best  work,  by  most  he  will  be 
remembered  for  his  tender  Lieder,  or  songs.  In  fact,  he  is  so  eminent 
in  this  line  that  he,  with  Robert  Schumann,  Brahms  and,  perhaps, 
Robert  Franz,  are  considered  to  be  the  fathers  of  this  form  of  compo¬ 
sition.  We  do  not  find  in  him  the  serene  wisdom  of  Mozart  or  the 
soaring  imagination  of  Beethoven.  Schubert  had  a  gentle  and  child¬ 
like  spirit,  alert  with  noble  impulses.  His  songs  had  a  pure  vein  of 
melody,  a  gift  in  which  few  composers  equalled  him.  Modulation 
was  one  of  his  favorite  devices.  His  accompaniments  have  a  distinct 
virtue,  they  are  individual  and  original,  adapted  to  the  subject  of  the 
song  in  a  masterly  manner.  In  his  early  years  Franz  had  a  leaning 
toward  romantic  and  picturesque  themes,  but  as  he  advanced  he 
relinquished  these  for  songs  of  a  more  intimate  and  more  personal 
nature.  Turning  his  hand  to  every  form  of  poetry  his  songs  en¬ 
compass  the  whole  range  of  human  feeling.  Nowhere  is  he  more 
effective  than  in  dealing  with  songs  of  a  tender  or  sad  theme— “Our 
sweetest  songs—”  His  two  song  cycles,  “Die  Schone  Mullerin,”  and 
“Die  Winterreise,”  breathe  with  every  human  feeling.  Yet,  despite  this 
extraordinary  wealth  of  lyrical  expression,  we  find  nothing  far-fetched, 
pretentious  or  falsely  sentimental.  Its  charm  lies  in  his  unconscious 
simplicity.  There  is  none  of  that  apparent  laboring  we  find  in  some 
of  the  other  German  composers.  As  a  consequence,  it  is  easy  to 
recognize  the  difference  between  his  natural  simplicity  and  their  sick 
artificiality.  We  can  predicate  the  perennial  popularity  of  Schubert’s 
songs— they  will  live  as  long  as  man  finds  joy  in  the  contemplation 
of  nature. 

In  these  few  pages  we  have  tried  to  give  an  idea  of  Schubert’s 
life  and  the  musical  achievements  of  his  genius,  which  warrant  him 
the  prestige  time  has  given  him.  His  spontaneity  and  simplicity  carry  a 
charm  that  gives  them  a  perpetual  appeal.  We  find  in  his  songs  the 
lyrical  youthfulness  that  we  always  cherish,  the  more  so  when  we  see 
it  slipping  away  in  the  will  o’  the  wisp  of  Time.  There  is  none  of 
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the  didactic  in  him— his  melodies  simply  poured  forth  at  the  dictate 
of  his  genius  with  a  tenderness,  purity  and  faith  that  is  almost  boyish. 

It  is  not  strange,  then,  that  we  celebrate  the  centenary  of  one 
who  stands  so  high  in  his  field,  yet  who  remains  simple,  romantic, 
quite  human.  If  this  anniversary  can  popularize  Schubert  as  a  similar 
one  did  Beethoven  last  year,  its  worth  will  be  assured.  Certainly 
there  will  be  a  corresponding  return  for  those  who  become  acquainted 
with  this  voyageur  of  the  clouds,  singing  his  burden  with  “unpremedi¬ 
tated  art.” 


“The  Blind  Leading—” 

By 

William  G.  Porter 

INTRODUCING  his  The  Best  Plays  of  1926-1927,  Bums  Mantle 
gives  his  readers— who  are  now,  how  many?— some  very  inter¬ 
esting  observations  on  New  York’s  1926-1927  theatrical  season. 
One  observation  in  particular  is  of  very  real  interest  to  large  numbers 
because  it  is  an  observation  with  some  power  to  console,— “the  ex¬ 
pected  failure  of  70  per  cent  of  the  260  odd  plays  newly  produced  or 
importantly  revived,  to  attract  sufficient  financial  support  to  keep 
body  and  box  office  alive.”  So  success  here,  too,  yields  to  failure,  in 
point  of  numbers  at  least.  That  observation  of  Mantle’s  is  more  than 
an  observation,— it  is  an  eye-opener,  because  it  unblinds  the  blind  to 
the  truth  that  there  are  those  who  should  be  critics  and  are  not  critics ! 
Else  why  the  failures?  The  author  without  virtue  to  judge  of  values; 
the  producer  powerless  to  discern  keenly;  the  actor  doomed  to  what¬ 
ever  is  best  in  present  offerings— they  have  chosen  a  profitless  play 
to  be  a  profitable  production. 

But  if  the  possibility  of  failure  ended  there,  the  rather  scant  body 
of  my  readers  would  not  be  reading  this  scant  praise  for  our  reviewers. 
Aye  (apologies,  Trader  Horn!)— that  is  what  we  are  coming  to— our 
reviewers.  Purposely  the  title  “critic”  is  withheld  because  the  review¬ 
ers,  upward  glancing,  confess  that  critics  dwell  above  them,  and  critics, 
downward  gazing,  assert  that  reviewers  do  what  the  whole  world  might 
do— better. 

Though  the  playwrights,  producers  and  actors  are  adjudged  wrong 
in  their  judgments  of  the  “theatre”  value  of  a  play,  what  are  we  to 
say  of  these  arch-dictators  of  dramatic,  theatrical  and  literary  values 
when  they  go  wrong  in  their  reviews  of  present  successes?  But  more 
—what  are  those  of  us  who  embrace  orthodoxy  in  aesthetics  as  well  as 
religion,  to  do  when  our  leaders  become  blind  with  the  blindness  that 
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results,  apparently,  from  the  steady  dazzle  of  Broadway’s  bright  lights 
or  billboard’s  startling  side-lights  that  distort  visions  and  values  ? 

Present  concern  is  with  some  rather  old  judgments  passed  by  our 
reviews  on  Escape,  Mr.  John  Galsworthy’s  last  offering  for  the  stage. 
We  say  “last”  advisedly;  the  advice  comes  from  Mr.  Galsworthy, 
himself,  that  this  is  his  last  play,  his  escape  from  the  footlights.  Yet 
we  wonder  if  Galsworthy  hasn’t  been  caught  up  in  the  spirit  of  Harry— 
pardon !  —  Sir  Harry  Lauder’s  personally  conducted  farewell  tours ! 

The  reviews  in  question  are  concerned  with  a  play  that  was  given 
with  considerable  success  in  London.  Leslie  Howard,  a  capable  young 
actor,  is  giving  it  good  reasons  for  considerable  success  in  the  states, 
through  his  exquisite  portrayal  of  Matt  Denant,  Galsworthy’s  hero. 
Mr.  Howard  is  very  fortunate  in  the  present  case,  not  alone  in  his  own 
peculiar  talents,  but  in  being  surrounded  with  a  convincing  cast.  Miss 
Fieda  Inescourt  stands  out  even  in  this  capable  group  of  actors. 

But  in  terms  of  a  professional  critic :  “In  purely  theatrical  terms, 
it  is  an  exceedingly  gripping  story  of  the  attempted  escape  of  a  rather 
romantic  convict,  and  of  his  ultimate  voluntary  surrender  when  he 
finds  what  his  concealment  would  cost  one  of  his  generous  protectors. 
In  terms  rather  than  pure  theatre,  the  story  suffers  from  the  same  false 
sentimentality  with  which  Mr.  Galsworthy  garnished  well-remembered 
play,  Old  English.”  Indeed,  how  well  we  recall  Old  English,  though 
chiefly  because  of  the  man  who  carried  it  to  the  public,  Mr.  George 
Arliss.  The  italics  in  the  quotation  are  ours. 

The  play  Escape  is  an  episodic  play  with  ten  episodes,  wherein  the 
author’s  lawyer-mind  cross-examines  types  of  men  on  the  question  of 
dealing  with  the  problem  of  escaped  convicts.  In  regard  to  it,  Critic 
No.  2  writes:  “Escape  ...  is  like  all  its  predecessors  from  Mr.  Gals¬ 
worthy’s  pen,  a  beautifully  written,  thoroughly  sound,  and  deeply 
interesting  drama.  ...  A  fine  and  dignified  success,  this  play.  .  .  .” 
Critic  No.  3 :  “If  Escape  is  to  be  Mr.  Galsworthy’s  last  play,  as  he  him¬ 
self  has  announced,  we  also  believe  it  to  be  his  finest.  It  has  economy 
of  words  and  richness  of  ideas.  The  characterization  is  given  both  by 
line  and  by  action.”  These  may  be  reasons  for  calling  this  play 
Galsworthy's  finest  play,  but  measured  in  the  light  thoroughly  sound 
creative  work,  in  drama,  in  literature,  where  does  Escape  stand  ?  That 
is  the  question  that  begs  for  an  answer  from  each  and  every  reviewer 
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who  would  lay  claim  to  the  honored  title  of  critic.  In  this  particular 
estimate  of  the  play,  there  is  no  definite  answer  to  this  all  important 
question,  and  toward  the  end  of  the  review  we  read :  “  ‘It’s  one’s  decent 
self  one  can’t  escape,’  says  Galsworthy’s  man.  ‘Ah!  that’s  it,’  says  the 
Parson.  ‘God  keep  you!’  What  better  last  line  for  a  last  play?” 
Very  good,  but  would  Critic  No.  3  agree  with  Critic  No.  1  in  this  ob¬ 
servation:  “.  .  .  .  Mr.  Galsworthy  has  so  carefully  engaged  the  sym¬ 
pathy  of  his  audience  for  Matt  Denant  that  the  natural  tendency  is  to 
applaud  his  rescuers  and  to  despise,  as  unthinking  bigots,  all  those  who 
try  to  send  him  back  to  prison.  This,  I  believe,  is  the  essential  falsity 
(italics  ours)  of  Mr.  Galsworthy’s  technique.  In  Old  English  he 
similarly  engaged  all  the  sympathy  for  an  old  reprobate  and  made  all 
his  opponents  stand  forth  as  odious  Puritans.  This  is  a  form  of  liter¬ 
ary  special  pleading  which  is  just  as  vicious  in  its  way  as  pretending 
that  all  heroes  are  angels  with  glowing  wings,  and  all  villains  black 
monsters  with  cloven  hoofs.  To  stick  to  purely  literary  standards  it  is 
a  sin  against  the  integrity  of  characterization.  It  partakes  of  trickery 
and  is  essentially  dishonest.  The  fact  that  Mr.  Galsworthy  may  con¬ 
ceal  a  great  many  truths  of  Christian  charity  and  forgiveness  under 
this  false  mask  does  not  make  the  mask  any  truer.  His  method  has 
more  craft  than  craftsmanship.” 

Critic  No.  2,  because  of  her  judgment  on  Old  English,  would 
hardly  be  expected  to  concur  in  this  appraisal  of  Escape  and  its  clever 
author.  Yet  this  is  criticism  worthwhile;  in  fact,  it  is  the  only  kind 
of  worthwhile  criticism.  It  is  sane  judgment  based  upon  a  healthy 
realization  of  the  life-giving  qualities  of  literature  and  of  literature’s 
relations  to  life.  This  is  the  work  of  Commonweal’s  dramatic  critic 
(we  bestow  the  title),  R.  Dana  Skinner. 

One  who  has  seen  Mr.  Winthrop  Ames’s  production  of  the  play, 
and  who  has  bothered  himself  to  buy  and  read  the  play,  must  ask 
Critics  Nos.  2  and  2  to  strike  out  more  boldly,  to  give  us  criticism  that 
will  lead  us  with  clear  vision,  that  will  not  leave  us  perplexed,  doubt¬ 
ing  not  only  about  what  the  author  and  his  play  mean  and  amount  to, 
but  even  about  what  our  critic  means. 


From  Foreign  Campuses 


VERY  interesting  discussion  could  be  had,  in  the  opinion  of 


this  humble  critic,  concerning  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the 


“special  number”  issues  put  out  occasionally  by  some  of  our  col¬ 
legiate  friends.  These  editions  are  devoted  to  the  interests  of  a  special 
subject  or  course  in  the  college  curriculum,  or  they  may  be  the  work  of 
a  special  division  of  the  school.  Such  a  method  would  seem  to  have 
certain  good  results,  for  it  would  bring  some  of  the  old  fundamentals 
out  of  moth  balls,  and,  provided  that  the  ballyhoo  of  most  revivals 
was  minimized,  the  effects  might  be  real  literature.  There  is  difficulty, 
however,  in  introducing  subjects  that  can  have  but  slight  literary  con¬ 
nections— for  instance— the  very  nature  of  economics  is  antagonistic 
to  the  nature  of  literature.  One  could  hardly  grow  emotional  over  the 
rigid  factors  of  stocks  and  bonds.  It  would  seem,  then,  that  if  our 
collegiate  magazines  are  to  strive  after  the  guerdon  of  real  literature, 
they  must  dare  to  be  something  more  than  the  year  book  of  their 
respective  divisions. 

But  when  such  a  number  as  “Music”  is  chosen,  as  is  the  case  of 
the  Georgetown  Journal  for  March,  we  are  assured  of  a  treatment 
that  can  never  be  greater  than  the  subject.  Such  articles  as  “The  Heirs 
of  Gilbert  and  Sullivan”  and  “Music”  (about  Jazz),  “The  Origin  and 
Rise  of  Grand  Opera”  are  not  merely  germane,  but  well  done.  The 
Schubert  centenary  is  not  forgotten  by  the  writer  of  “The  Unfinished 
Symphony.”  It  is  in  the  poetry,  however,  that  “Music’s  charm”  be¬ 
comes  evident.  Ernest  O’Brien  shows  promise  in  his  “Johann  Strauss 
—Viennese  Life”  . 


“  .  .  .  .  Hopes  gleaming  tall  as  ivory  minarets 
That  wound  the  sky;  the  ache  and  laugh 
Of  disillusionment  .... 

Drift  by  as  swans 

Who  glide  across  the  rippling  mirror  of  a  lake 
Casting  their  reflections  on  the  waters.” 
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Of  another  kind  is  the  work  of  James  L.  MacKavanagh: 

There  is  music  made  with  rhythm,  and  harmonies  and  pitch ; 

And  there’s  music  in  an  honest  man  that’s  digging  in  a  ditch, 

St.  Mary's  Chimes  has  an  interesting  classical  number.  The  fact 
that  the  work  reads  less  like  themes  and  hack  work  and  brings  in  a 
little  “A  culina”  Latin  makes  it  peccable  and  quite  human.  With  the 
exception  of  the  third  lines  in  the  first  and  third  stanzas  of  “Ad  Sanc¬ 
tum  Joseph,”  we  have  good  Latin  verse.  Harsh  elisions  and  weak 
caesuras— or  none— spoil  its  full  polish.  The  words  “Novae  Res” 
have  a  signification  which  the  contents  of  that  column  would  not 
justify.  We  are  curious  to  know  how  many  of  the  girls  at  St.  Mary’s 
could  tell  us  after  a  first  reading  (without  assistance)  what  the  selec¬ 
tions  under  “Quid  est  Liber”  and  “Magister”  meant. 

The  Lorrettine ,  from  Webster  College,  Missouri,  has  a  classical 
number  which  surpasses  St.  Mary’s  in  the  number  of  subjects  treated, 
but  is  just  a  bit  heavy.  Many  of  the  articles  are  sound,  but  some  are 
at  fault  in  taking  as  titles  subjects  that  would  require  much  more 
treatment  than  the  page  or  two  given  them.  The  translations  are 
acceptable  with  the  exception  of  that  of  Theognis,  which  is  too  diffuse 
to  be  compared  with  the  original  Greek.  The  lines  are  of  too  great 
length.  Though  we  might  quarrel  over  the  translation  of  the  title 
and  a  few  other  details,  we  were  pleased  with  the  rendering  in  Latin 
of  Tabb’s  “Out  of  Bounds.” 

These  three  magazines  give  us  a  glimpse  of  what  “special  num¬ 
bers”  can  accomplish.  We  would  like  to  see  them  tried  elsewhere. 

The  Quarterly  of  New  Rochelle  deserves  our  commendations  for 
a  dignity  of  tone  that  is  not  spoiled  by  its  treatment  of  new  subjects. 
A  few  of  the  pieces  show  real  literary  competence.  “The  Church  and 
the  Drama”  is  mainly  historical,  capably  executed.  One  thing  we 
advise  against— a  general  fault  among  others  as  well— stating  a  thing 
as  fact  when  there  is  no  fact  but  a  series  of  theories.  There  is  a  bright 
touch  to  “Book  Talk.”  The  verse  is  better  than  usual.  We  have  a 
vague  liking  for 

AGAINST  MY  LOVER 
Oh,  I  have  seen  so  much  of  loveliness, 

Jewel-laden  ships  of  mom  and  of  night. 

Dear  God,  Who  at  a  word  made  all  fair  things, 

Could  you  not  make  me  fairer  for  his  sight? 

E’.  V.  S. 
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If  you  like  Sandburg  read  this : 

VIGNETTES  OF  NEW  YORK:  EAST  RIVER 

Blunt  tugs  pushing  the  river  barges 

Like  diligent  ants 

Carrying  crumbs  twice  their  size. 

Dorothea  Loth. 

In  the  Cornell  Columns  is  a  “Legend”  which  is  one  of  the  finest 
things  of  its  kind  we  have  read  recently.  Spring  makes  it  even  more 
pleasant.  If  “Egg  Shells,”  in  The  Ambrosian  had  been  better 
planned,  it  would  be  a  topping  short  story ;  it  is  quite  passable  as  it  is. 

We  think  the  Smith  College  Monthly  rather  intellectual  and 
sophisticated  this  month,  with  nothing  to  relieve  the  strain.  “The 
Novels  of  Virginia  Woolfe”  is  an  ambitious  essay  that  almost  con¬ 
vinces  one,— coming  from  one  who  despises  Virginia,  that  is  praise.  A 
number  of  the  other  selections  are  smartly,  and  even  cleverly,  written. 
We  wish  they  were  less  flashy.  The  editorial,  however,  is  the  sound¬ 
est  thing  of  its  kind  written  in  months.  There  is  sanity  and  conviction 
behind  it. 

Two  remain,  two  friends,  The  Fordham  Monthly ,  and  the  Holy 
Cross  Purple.  Both  are  replete  with  matter  that  is  varied  and  bal¬ 
anced  as  well  as  quotable.  “Mr.  Pope”  is  having  a  renaissance  among 
collegians.  Edward  Nash  gives  us  a  sympathetic  picture  of  him.  The 
Antidote  continues  what  seems  to  us  a  phoenix-like  resurrection  — 
“The  Alumnae  Notes”  were  the  best. 

In  the  Purple  we  liked  “The  Greater  Heroism”  for  its  vivid 
description  and  “atmosphere,”  even  though  it  had  the  impression  of 
certain  movies  we  have  seen.  “Allusions  in  Hamlet”  was  interestingly 
done.  “The  Quarter  of  An  Hour”  is  stark— well  executed— but  we 
think  the  occasion  too  recent  and  too  poignant  to  be  capitalized.  It 
smacks  of  the  “journalese.”  The  editorial,  as  well  as  the  sextet  of 
the  sonnet  by  John  Loftus,  on  Franz  Schubert,  was  very  pleasing. 
They  show  sympathy  as  well  as  ability.  We  have  one  fault  to  find 
with  the  “Moon  of  Books.”  There  should  be  less  of  synopsis  and  more 
of  criticism. 
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Let  us  conclude  with  two  selections  from  The  Fordham  Monthly 

THRENODY  No.  1 
I  am  the  soul  of  a  song  unsaid, 

Chained  by  death  to  a  withered  breast; 

The  ghost  of  my  melody  whispers  back  to  me 
From  the  echoing  walls  of  my  tomb. 

*  *  *  *  * 

That  is  my  voice,  trilling  and  silver  sweet, 

Wandering  at  evening,  in  the  boughs  of  the  willows, 

Among  a  world  of  mutes. 


And  I  am  April  that  fell, 

And  was  lost  from  the  cycle  of  months. 
It  happened  long  ago. 

I  waste  away,  dreaming  and  hoping, 

I  wait  for  a  hand  to  wake  me, 

Before  time  has  been. 


SOFT  MUSIC,  PLEASE 

I  cannot  be  waiting  forever, 

Here  with  my  hand  on  the  door; 
You  say  if  you’re  coming  or  no, 
And  I  shan’t  wait  any  more, 

For  I’m  not  one  to  be  standing 
And  asking  again  and  again. 
You  won’t  look  up,  even. 

Well. 

Goodby  then. 


Ah,  for  all  that  I’m  smart, 

There  are  your  eyes, 

Running  like  snow  in  my  heart. 


Running  like  snow  in  my  heart, 

And  you  know  well,  you  do, 

That  you  needn’t  be  bothering  with  tears — 
That  I  shall  be  waiting  and  waiting 
How  many,  many  years ! 


FROM  FOREIGN  CAMPUSES 
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A  follower  of  Amy  Lowell  in  the  Smith  Monthly  has  a  soft-worded 
question  for  Miss  Lowell  in  “I  Tell  You  I  am  Tired  and  Afraid”  in 
phrases  that  are  familiar: 

.  .  .When  you  left  us 
While  the  warm 
Spring  rain  was  falling 
On  your  garden — 

On  bright  squills, 

Pale  blue  larkspur, 

And  folded  poppies — 

I  knew  that  you 
Were  tired; 


But  why  were  you 
Afraid  ? 


(. Founded  by  the  Class  of  1884 ) 
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Since  the  last  issue  of  the  Stylus  went  to  press,  Father  William 
Stinson,  S.J.  has  announced  the  opening  of  the  new  College  Library. 

The  event  is  one  that  has  been  long  awaited  and 
The  now  that  the  Main  Reading  Room  is  nearing  com- 

Library  pletion,  we  can  look  forward  to  the  dedication  in 

June  with  pride  as  well  as  expectation.  The  build¬ 
ing,  both  inside  and  out,  is  a  marvel  of  its  kind.  When  we  say  that  it 
will  surpass  anything  like  it  in  this  part  of  the  country  we  are  only 
expressing  the  verdict  of  experienced  architects  and  librarians.  Even 
the  untutored,  as  he  nears  the  school,  can  appreciate  the  beauty  of  the 
simple  lines  as  revealed  in  the  Gothic  Tower. 

The  occasion  certainly  affords  us  an  opportunity  to  compare  with 
the  early  days  of  the  College  when  a  few  texts  were  the  only  requisite, 
apparently,  when  any  research  work  had  to  be  carried  on  elsewhere. 
Today  we  have  access  to  a  collection  of  almost  two  hundred  thousand 
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volumes,  but  we  have  the  additional  boon  of  surroundings  more  than 
conducive  to  the  pursuit  of  knowledge.  Let  us  not,  however,  look  down 
on  the  work  of  the  past.  It  has  made  possible  the  present.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  well  to  look  to  the  future  and  put  forth  a  conjecture 
as  to  what  avail  the  students  will  make  of  the  addition  to  the  College. 
Without  doubt,  it  enlarges  the  whole  College  horizon.  Far  be  it  from 
us  to  level  education  to  the  process  of  “stuffing  with  information,” 
hailed  as  the  modern  method,  but  we  dare  not  deny  that  research 
plays  a  greater  part  today  in  schools  and  colleges  than  ever  before. 
Whereas  libraries  were  formerly  the  habitat  of  scholars  (in  its  strict 
sense)  only,  today  popular  education  has  so  broadened,  both  in  the 
numbers  of  its  adherents  and  the  depth  of  its  searching  analyses,  that 
a  large  library  is  practically  an  essential  to  the  modern  college.  With 
such  a  possession,  containing,  as  it  does,  volumes  that  treat  of  class 
subjects  in  a  wider  field  as  well  as  giving  information  concerning  allied 
branches,  we  can  place  the  limit  of  scholarship  as  high,  almost,  as  we 
wish. 

There  are  enough  libraries  in  Boston  and  neighboring  cities  to 
supply  these  wants,  but  now  that  we  have  special  facilities  here  at  the 
Heights,  there  is  no  excuse  for  not  using  them.  It  requires  but  a  few 
minutes  to  get  the  books— the  trouble  is  with  those  who  do  not  use 
them.  We  have  inveighed  time  and  again  in  these  columns  concern¬ 
ing  the  superficial  and  surface-scratching  in  our  colleges  ;  the  library 
affords  us  another  case  in  point.  To  judge  by  the  great  percentage 
of  the  school  as  they  leave  the  Recitation  building,  one  would  say  that 
the  Library  had  not  as  yet  been  opened.  We  are  forced  to  the  idea 
that  for  many  of  these,  education  means  giving  back  to  the  Professor 
as  little  as  possible,  or  it  may  be,  the  least  that  he  will  take  for  a  reci¬ 
tation.  There  are  too  many  in  the  college  satisfied  with  a  mere 
workable  translation  in  the  classic  and  romantic  languages.  There  are 
too  many  content  to  do  merely  what  is  required  and  who  look  askance 
at  additional  effort. 

We  are  aiming  at  a  millennium,  perhaps,  but  we  still  believe  that 
education  is  a  home-made  process,  and  that  students  will  never  be¬ 
come  scholars  until  they  want  to.  One  could  carry  the  theme  back  to 
Bacon  with  his  “A  Little  Knowledge—,”  if  people  were  a  bit  deeper 
they  would  not  be  so  short-sighted.  We  do  not  advocate  a  wholesale 
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invasion  into  every  field  of  knowledge,  that  is  no  longer  possible,  but 
we  do  ask  that  a  more  determined  effort  be  made  to  embrace  one 
subject,  at  least,  in  its  broad  outlines.  Those  who  decry  the  generality 
of  the  liberal  arts  course  can  easily  do  their  specialization  work  and 
make  of  it  something  worth  while.  Predilections  can  be  encouraged 
and  satisfied  at  the  cost  of  a  little  energy  and  perseverance. 

What  makes  matters  difficult  is  that  so  many  must  be  told:  This 
library  is  for  your  benefit.  It  will  repay  your  interest  a  hundredfold. 
To  judge  from  some  remarks  the  opening  of  the  new  building  is  just 
another  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Faculty  to  give  the  student  body 
unnecessary  work.  We  plead  for  the  abolishment  of  such  views.  We 
ask  that  the  possibilities  of  this  new  venture  be  realized,  that  the 
opportunities  afforded  after  years  of  planning  be  grasped  and  turned 
to  advantage.  Cultivate  an  interest  in  the  building  and  its  work.  For¬ 
get  not  that  your  ultimate  profit  depends  not  on  the  beautiful  Gothic 
aspect  of  the  library,  but  on  the  use  you  make  of  its  contents.  If 
you  do,  we  can  cease  our  moralizing  and  our  preaching.  Otherwise, 
we  must  continue  to  teach  you,  or  rather,  at  the  cost  of  being  un¬ 
grammatical,  “learn”  you ! 


Alumni 


The  present  Alumni  Editor  thinks  that  the  desk  he  occupies 
should  be  turned  over  to  Arthur  Reilly,  ’25,  the  busy,  bustling  presi¬ 
dent  of  his  class.  What  we  like  about  him  is  that  he  not  only  tries 
to  keep  his  class  as  a  strong  Boston  College  unit,  but  he  lets  others, 
including  the  Alumni  Editor  of  the  Stylus,  know  what  the  class  is 
trying  to  do.  It  is  our  fondest  wish  that  the  other  presidents  would 
do  something  of  a  similar  nature.  There  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why 
our  graduates  should  confine  their  interest  in  the  school  to  the  getting 
of  tickets  for  the  Holy  Cross  game  every  year.  If  we  are  to  judge 
by  the  opinions  of  the  undergraduates  and  some  of  the  graduates  we 
have  met,  the  crying  need  of  the  college  at  present  is  an  active  Alumni 
body.  Please  do  not  regard  our  words  as  the  mouthings  of  an  obstrep¬ 
erous  underling,  but  we  do  insist  that  there  are  too  many  who  have 
the  idea  that  once  they  graduate,  they  have  no  obligation  to  help,  and 
still  less  any  inclination  to  assist  the  college.  This  is  neither  the  time 
nor  the  place  to  determine  what  the  real  obligation  is,  but  it  would 
be  a  very  short-sighted  man  who  would  think  that  his  tuition  and  fees 
during  his  four  years  at  the  Heights  reimburse  the  professors  and  the 
school  for  work  accomplished. 

What  we  are  aiming  at  is  to  suggest  for  the  different  classes  the 
methods  Arthur  Reilly  is  using  to  keep  his  class  together  and  to  keep 
their  interest  in  the  school  at  a  high  pitch.  His  report  for  the  annual 
meeting  on  March  28,  1928  shows: 

(a)  The  appointment  of  a  class  gift  committee  to  take  care  of 
the  collection  of  money  and  the  form  of  presentation  of  a  sum  of  money 
to  augment  the  regular  insurance.  The  plan  is  to  present  the  college 
a  sum  of  money  at  the  fifth  reunion  in  1930.  The  members  of  the 
committee  are:  Joseph  Kozlowsky,  Frederick  Mahony  and  Thomas 
Manning,  the  last  named  being  chairman. 


THE 
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(b)  Another  committee  for  the  issuance  of  a  semi-annual  Bul¬ 
letin  and  Class  Directory.  Edward  Brickley,  Gerald  Grey  and  George 
Smith  were  chosen  for  this  work. 

(c)  An  executive  committee,  under  the  chairmanship  of  John 
O’Keefe.  This  committee,  consisting  of  twenty-five  men,  is  to  collect 
dues.  Besides,  each  one  is  to  be  responsible  for  the  presence  of  six 
classmates  at  meetings,  or  give  a  reason  for  their  absence.  Thus  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  men  will  be  accounted  for  at  every  meeting 
of  the  class  of  ’25.  The  success  of  such  a  measure  remains  to  be  seen. 
Certainly,  if  the  class  can  get  twenty-five  hustlers  for  its  committee, 
the  plan  should  reap  its  own  benefits.  We  will  await  results. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  class  is  to  be  held  on  May  14,  at  the 
University  Club.  Father  McHugh  will  be  the  guest  of  honor.  Movies 
and  music  are  to  follow  the  business  of  the  meeting. 

A  census  of  the  class  shows  that  fourteen  are  married  and  ten 
engaged ! 


jt  jt 

Arthur  sent  in  as  well  a  report  of  his  West  Roxbury  B.  C.  Club, 
They  are  to  have  a  public  debate  at  the  Washington  Irving  School 
as  an  ad  for  the  Club,  following  the  house  to  house  canvass  for  new 
members.  In  June  it  is  planned  to  have  a  dance  for  Club  members 
only,  to  promote  fellowship  and  friendship. 

jt  j s  jt 

The  Catholic  Alumni  Sodality  Retreat  took  place  during  the  week 
of  March  nineteenth.  Father  Tivnan,  S.  J.,  Rector  of  Weston  College, 
was  Master  of  Retreat.  Among  others  present  were,  Class  of  ’24: 
Joe  Tribble,  Burke  Sullivan,  Bob  Bond,  George  Hughes,  J.  P.  Sullivan 
and  John  Monahan.  From  the  class  of  ’25 :  Phil  Dillon,  John  Collins, 
Will  Walsh,  Bill  Doyle,  Dan  Lehan,  Arthur  Reilly,  John  Cormey  and 
Bill  Tobin. 

Among  the  older  graduates  were:  Edward  A.  McLaughlin,  Dr. 
Timothy  Murphy,  Dr.  Brewin,  James  H.  Carney,  James  A.  Reilly, 
Richard  Teeling  and  Dr.  Robert  Daly. 
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Bill  Cunningham,  ’26,  is  after  us  for  assigning  him  in  a  recent 
issue  as  a  salesman  for  Oaklands.  He  is  with  the  Chevrolet  Company 
near  Uphams  Corner.  There  apparently  is  a  difference. 

&  &  & 

John  O.  Donovan,  ’27,  is  located  with  Bird  and  Company,  E. 
Walpole,  Mass.,  in  their  linoleum  department. 


Father  Michael  J.  Murray,  ex-’19,  well  known  to  B.  C.  men  of 
his  time  at  the  College,  has  been  honored  by  appointment  as  pastor  of 
the  oldest  church  in  the  diocese  of  Galveston,  Texas,  the  Sacred  Heart 
Church,  Nagadoches.  He  is  working  on  one  of  the  old  Spanish  Mis¬ 
sions,  sanctified  by  the  labors  of  Venerable  Antonio  Margil.  Father 
Murray’s  work  is  truly  heroic,  his  parish  covering  over  ten  thousand 
miles.  He  has  eighteen  missions  or  stations  to  take  care  of.  Last 
year  he  covered  twenty-four  thousand  miles  in  his  Dodge,  keeping  the 
faith  among  the  poor  scattered  Catholics  who  are  his  parishioners. 
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